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BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG. + DETROIT. 26, MICHIGAN 


FORGINGS ¢ PISTONS « BEARINGS ¢ EXTRUSIONS ¢* CASTINGS 
INGOTS « AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS ¢ AIRCRAFT PARTS 


TELEVISION! 


“American Forum of the Air”... Every Sunday Afternoon on NBC Television 
Consult Your Newspaper for Time and Station 


S EE them as they are. 


Thousands of pink patriots 
in our country are working 
to make us slaves of 


Communism. 


Trained in trickery, they usurp 
the rights and privileges of 
freedom to pursue their 
Kremlin dictated objectives. 


You can’t fight back after 
the Commies have destroyed 
your freedoms and 


enslaved your family. 


See them as they are. 
Act before it is too late. 
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New way fo build a wall — 
shoot it through rubber 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


§ Sone mix plaster in that tublike 
machine and pump it through hose 
that sprays it onto walls. It’s a new 
method — faster and easier than the 
old way. But they had trouble with 
hose. One piece attaches to the ma- 
chine. It was easily dented by falling 
planks, rolling wheelbarrows— or 
kinked from pulling the hose around 
corners. These dents and kinks slowed 
down the flow of plaster. 

Another hose, the one the man holds, 
was too heavy and stiff—he couldn't 
spray the plaster on evenly. And when 
he shut the hose off at the nozzle the 
plaster would back up, cause pressure 


against the sides of the hose, often 
bursting it. 


Then they called in a B. F. Goodrich 
man. Could B. F. Goodrich supply hose 
to solve all these problems — be light, 
flexible, not burst and still tough 
enough inside to handle rough, gritty 
plaster, tough enough outside to stand 
scraping, dragging on rough, cluttered 
floors? It was the real test for any 
hose — 40 had previously been tried 
and failed. 


The B. F. Goodrich hose attached to 
the machine above has given twice as 
much service as previous hose used, 


and, for the spraying end, BFG fur- 
nished a hose that’s giving 6 times 
better service than other hose. No 
wonder B. F. Goodrich hose is now used 
exclusively by the maker of the ma- 
chine. The constant policy of product 
improvement again saved money for 
the user of B. F. Goodrich products. If 
you use industrial rubber goods in your 
business it will also pay you to check 
with your BFG distributor before you 
buy. The B.F. Goodrich Company, In- 
dustrial and General Products Division, 
Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 






































Television’s a wonder-child, no question about it. Precocious as 
anything, and big for its age. Almost makes you forget that tele- 
vision’s got a big brother that can still lick anybody on the block. 

Or in the county, or in the country. For network radio is still 
the only medium that combines all advertising essentials: nation- 
wide coverage, thumping impact... and minimum cost. 

That’s why the biggest producers of strongly competitive 
products (like drugs, foods and cigarettes) choose radio above 
all other media, and invest more money there than anywhere. 
And go on doing it, year after year... last year a 2.5% greater 
investment than the year before. 


They do this because they know that radio effectively reaches 


America’s total market, through 96 million radio sets. And because 


in spite of all competition, radio continues to grow. (Last year 
alone there were more new radio sets manufactured—over 14% 
million—than television’s total accumulation of some 12% million. ) 

Just as consistently as these big advertisers turn to radio, 
they turn to-CBS, investing last year 14.8% more than ever be- 
fore; 17.3% more than on any other network. 

The reasons... 
15 OF THE 20 MOST POPULAR PROGRAMS ARE ON CBS — the bell- 
wethers of radio, that bring more listeners to all programs. 
MORE PEOPLE LISTEN TO CBS: nighttime audiences average 25% 
larger than the second network; daytime audience 27% larger. 
THEY LISTEN MORE OF THE TIME TO CBS: 37% of all nighttime 
network listening is to CBS (29% to the second-place network). 
(And in rural areas and small towns the CBS habit is even 
stronger: 41%—to 30% for the second-place network.) 
THEY REACH PEOPLE AT LOWER COST ON CBS: $1.18 per thou- 
sand, best buy of ali the networks. (And to buy that thousand in 
leading magazines would cost $2.72. And in newspapers, $4.03.) 

The big advertisers know better than anybody that you don’t 
send a boy to do a man’s work. When there’s a big job to be 


done, you’ll want radio... and CBS. 


THE CBS RADIO NETWORK 


Nielsen Family and Cost data, Oct. 1950-Feb. 1951; Hooper Audience Composition, 
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interesting facts 


RUST PREVENTIVES 


é WATER TREATMENT 











no-ox-10 WOuld have prevented 


A $2,000,000.00 FIRE LOSS 


The cause of the $2,000,000.00 
warehouse fire was a corroded 1)4- 
inch underground propane gas line. 
Inspection revealed the corrosion 
was on the exterior side of the pipe. 
NO-OX-ID and NO-OX-IDized 
wrapper are specifically designed, 
and easily applied, to prevent. un- 


derground corrosion. 














correct treatment 


STOPS SEVERE, FREQUENT 
BOILER SCALING 


An abnormal silica content in the raw 
water supply necessitated frequent me- 
chanical cleaning of the boiler. After Dear- 
born water treatment was applied, the old 
scale loosened, tortuous cleaning was elim- 
inated, countless man-hours saved. 


TANKS £000 aS EW AFTER 


17 YEARS UNDERGROUND 


The two gasoline storage tanks 
were buried in 1934. Because the 
ground was believed to contain a 
high percentage of salt contami- 
nation, they were coated with 
NO-OX-ID. This year, they were 
moved and proved to be just as 
good as new after 17 years under- 
ground. 


Whether you operate an industrial or processing plant... 
.a railroad ora steamship line... Dearborn’s specialized 


a pipeline.. 


a utility or 


experience in water treatment and rust preventives is available to help 
conduct your business more efficiently, more economically. 


0G 


AND BOILER 


TREATMENT 








DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY, General Offices: Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Canadian Branch: Dearborn Chemical Company, Ltd., 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto 


Offices in: Los Angeles 
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Denver 
Detroit 


Cincinnati 


New York Pittsburgh 


Indianapolis Tulsa 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Agents in principal cities 
oround the world 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY more and more building owners and mana- 
gers are balancingthe facts... and buying Westinghouse. ae — 
Building, Washington, D.C. + Bs. Exch Building, 
c. Tishman Office Building, Los Angeles + p, Shamrock : Hotel, Houst 
* BE. 135 East 54th Street, New York. 








BALANCE THE FACTS 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS « 


Before You Buy Vertical Teamapottation 


What do you do before you make a decision? 
You balance the facts, of course! 

And to balance the facts about vertical trans- 
portation you need to compare the products of 
manufacturers. For only after making such com- 
parisons are you ready to decide what vertical 
transportation best protects your investment. 

Through the years, Westinghouse develop- 
ments have stimulated the vertical transporta- 


~~»m.-VVestinghouse 


ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS ¢ 


FREIGHT ELEVATORS « 


tion industry to ever-higher standards of qual- 
ity and efficiency. In every phase of vertical 
transportation—equipment, maintenance, and 
service— Westinghouse has been the vanguard 
for progress. So, whatever your traffic problems 
may be—see Westinghouse before you decide! 

For hélpful information write Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Elevator Division, Dept. A-1, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


J-pa6ll 


MAINTENANCE & SERVICE 








DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


FIFTH oF A SERIES 


in BUSINESS 


Tall Talo 


Armed only witha 

Bible and protected from 4 
the elements by a kettle worn 
upside down, Johnny Apple- 
seed wandered unharmed 
among the dispossessed Indi- 
ans, planting appleseeds in 
the wilderness. 

He made it his mission to 
bring apple sauce and apple 
butter, apple pie and apple 
cider; to bring health and 
happiness, as he knew them, 
to pioneer families from the 
Monongahela to the River 
Platte. A frail, homespun saint 
among American giants, 
Johnny Appleseed may 
outlive them all. 


Much more comfortable than the 
kettle Johnny Appleseed wore as 
an umbrella, is our Silicone water 
repellent for synthetic fabrics. We 
call it DeCetex 104. Our customers 
give the treated fabric a name of 
their own. 


The important point is that 
now, for the first time since people 
started to wear clothes, you can 
buy suits that will not be wet by 
the rain even after repeated dry 
cleaning or laundering. You can 
look presentable even though you 
do get caught in a sudden shower. 
Children are no longer a menace 
at meal time because most foods 
and drinks can be wiped away with- 
out leaving a spot. 


That’s another fabulous fact 
made possible by a Dow Corning 
Silicone product. Thanks to these 
most durable of all water repellent 
materials, you too may soon be 
wearing your umbrella. 


Send today for your Reference Guide to the Dow Corning Sili- 
cones that make the “impossible” practical. Address Dept. E-6. 


DOW CORNING 
MIDLAND, 


CORPORATION 
MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA ¢ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND ¢ DALLAS e LOS ANGELES e NEW YORK e WASHINGTON, D. C. 
TORONTO: Fibergias Canada Ltd. LONDON: Midland Silicones Ltd. PARIS: St. Gobain, Chauny et Cirey. 





IF YOU WEAR GLASSES try Sight Savers and see how well silicones clean, 


& 


polish and protect eyeglasses. SIGHT SAVERS are the new, popular Dow 
Corning Silicone treated tissues that KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 


10¢ at all drug and tobacco counters. 
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“That trunk will 
be 50¢ extra!” 


Behemoth or business, cumbersome figures frequently lead to 


swollen overhead. In business, however, there’s no need 


for figures to become a burden. Ever! No, sir! Not with the wide choice 


of fast, figure-hungry Monroes to choose from . . . and every Monroe 


made to meet your specific figuring or accounting needs. We said a trunkful! 


And you don’t need to be an elephant to remember it! 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work. 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operctors rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch” 
keyboard, and glareless cushion-top keys. 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch” is one 
reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 


Every Monroe is sold only through Monroe-owned branches; serviced by Monroe’s factory-trained organization, 


M O N RO z MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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American-Standard 


first im plumbing 


First im heating... 








THE EMPIRE 
GAS BOILER 


Another example of 


Amenican-Standard 
ce Leadership 


@ Today, thousands of homeowners 
in heretofore remote communities and 
distant cities are discovering that gas 
heat is no pipe dream. 

Many of their homes are being com- 
fortably heated by the trim little boiler 
shown above. It is the Empire by 
American-Standard. 

Remember that name. For as gas 
comes to your town for the first time, 
or as increased volume makes more of 


it available, you'll find that in radiator 
heating, you can’t buy a better boiler 
than the Empire. 

The Empire has everything a home- 
owner could ask for in a heating unit. 
It is a masterpiece of engineering. It 
is sturdily constructed of durable cast 
iron. Its operation is completely auto- 
matic, quiet, trouble-free and econo- 
mical. And its compact design and 
handsome Forge Red jacket make it 
suitable for any basement or first floor 
installation. 

The Empire is a good investment 
by any measure of comparison. 

And it is recognized as such by 





homeowners, builders, engineers, and 
architects. That’s why the Empire is 
the largest selling gas-fired boiler on 
the market. 

The same high quality and preci- 
sion engineering that make the Em- 
pire Boiler such an outstanding value 
are also found in all American-Stand- 
ard boilers, winter air conditioners 
and warm air furnaces for all fuels. In 
fact in all heating and plumbing prod- 
ucts bearing the American-Standard 
name. 

Is it any wonder that 
American-Standard leader- 
ship remains unchallenged? 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, General Offices: Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


home and ageduestry MAMERICAN STANQARD » AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS = DETROIT LUBRICKTOR- 
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At midyear the economy generally is still in tip-top shape. And by 
yearend industrial activity should be from 5% to 10% higher than it now is. 

Peace in Korea might take some of the steam out of rearming. But 
hardly anyone suggests that the arms program be slashed to bits. 

True, the buildup isn’t coming to a peak so rapidly as had been expected 
(page 15). But the stuff will have to be produced. And that will backstop 
business right on through this year—and next. 

wo 


A slower climax to armament making would give consumers a double- 


edged break. 

(1) Fourth-quarter consumer goods shortages would be milder than 
originally figured, and (2) some of the sting would be taken out of inflation. 
The spread between consumer incomes and the supply of civilian goods would 
be narrowed. 











Most of the boom makers are set fo put in good—if not record—perform- 
ances. 

The defense program, the most dynamic element in the economy, is 
passing from the “‘tooling up” stage to production of military end-items. 

Defense output (which, of course, includes a lot more than just hard- 
ware) in June was at an annual rate of about $33-billion; and it’s ticketed to 
rise rapidly for the rest of the year. 





* 
Construction will continue to bulk big. A decline in home building will 





be largely offset by the big volume of industrial and government construction. 





Despite some opposition to the rapid amortization program, the Defense 
Production Administration is still issuing certificates at a speedy clip. By 
. June 22 DPA had approved $7.3-billion worth of new plant and equipment. 

And that’s only a part of the story’ There's still a large backlog of 
applications to be processed. 


e 
The number of industrial plants going up multiplies so fast that it’s hard 
to get machinery to put inside them. 
For instance, even though the index of machine-tool shipments for May 
was 175% of the 1945-1947 average (compared to 83% for May, 1950), 
the unfilled order backlog keeps right on building up. 
. 
The best assurance business can have for a good second half is the high 
level of personal income. 














As far back as the beginning of May, incomes were running at an annual 
rate $31-billion higher than a year ago. As employment (and wage rates) 
keep on moving up, disposable income will set one record after another. 

* 

If you are one who looks at steel output to gouge the economic tempera- 

ture, you won't find much to worry about these days. 








Basic steel production has been running over 2-million tons a week for 
3% months without a dropoff. For the first half of the year, over 52-million 


tons have been produced. 
t 


A cease-fire now would ease up—if only a little—the pressure on tight 





metal markets. 








BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continueg 


BUSINESS WEEK Some inventories are in the form of metal not needed right away; it was 
squirreled away for a rainy day. 
JUNE 30, 1951 But now a nervousness about prices is beginning to show up. So some 
inventories may find their way back into the market. 
a 

Retail sales show some signs of climbing out of the cellar. 

Sales in May were a fraction above the month before—not high enough 
to shout about. But that could signal the turning point for a perking up in 
consumer buying. 

Any real increase in volume will probably not come before fall (p. 85). 

a hed 

Interestingly enough, soft goods are doing better than hard goods. 


In May soft goods sales were $92-million over April. Durables were $59- 
million behind. 











e 
After only a brief interlude, bank loans are thriving again. 
The slight dip in business loans in April and May was only seasonal 
anyway. 
The two-month lull is over; loans to business are now on the upswing. 
o 
Next month price controller Mike DiSalle will probably be able to take 
credit—deserved or not—for reversing the rising cost of living. 
The slight cise in the consumers’ price index for May doesn’t point the 
way for any rise in the near future. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index went up because food prices rose 
between April and May (BW-Jun.2’51,p9). 
But since then food prices went down (accompanied by a softening in 
consumer goods prices). 
The June index should show the first drop since February, 1950. 
® 
Beef prices—already under pressure from consumers’ reluctance to buy 














——face some more resistance. 

The Dept. of Agriculture estimates the spring pig crop at 63.8-million— 
the second-largest ever and 6% over last year, which was the previous post- 
war high. 

The fall crop, at an indicated 42-million, would also be a postwar high. 

But because of rising consumer incomes, cheaper pork may not auto- 
matically bring beef prices down. In the past, during periods of high employ- 
ment, people have shown their willingness to pay the greater spread between 
beef and pork. 





6 

Even high prices won‘t make people give up efforts to better their living 
standards. 

A survey of six metropolitan areas by the Bureau of, Labor Statistics 
shows that in the second half of 1949 oniy 40% of the new housing starts 
had more than 1,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

By the first half of 1951 the proportion had jumped to 60%—even 
though the average cost of a house went up $2,500—a terrific 28%. 

6 

Production peaks are surpassed so frequently these days that even the 

chickens got excited. 
PAGE 10 In May the hens turned out a new record of 18.3 eggs per layer. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright.on the June 30, 1951, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








MICRO precision switch in control box (left) 
automatically keeps air lines from each of these 


Airdox Compressors at 10,000 pounds pressure. 


[O51 a 


O40) 


CARDOX CORPORATION'S 
AIRDOX 
COMPRESSOR 


RELIES ON MICRO Precision Switches 


for pressure control in nonexplosive mining 


AIRDOX—the modern, nonexplosive coal- 
mining method—utilizes high-pressure air 
to break down coal at the working face 
without smoke, flames, fumes and many 
of the production problems associated 
with explosives. Air at 10,000 pounds 
pressure is supplied by electrically driven 
automatic AIRDOX Compressors, and is 
carried to the working section through 
steel tubing and flexible copper tubing. 
Cardox engineers, aware of the impor- 
tance of always maintaining the required 
high pressure in the air-lines, specified 
MICRO snap-action precision switches as 
control components for the Compressors’ 
motors. These sealed-type switches, oper- 
ated by Bourdon tubes, are impervious to 


they are rugged, yet 


> 


dust and dirt... 
are sensitive enough to “make-and-break’ 
within close ranges of air pressure. .. . 
Many of these MICRO units have been 
in regular service for over five years with- 
out replacement! 
* * & + 

Do you have an application involving 
snap-action precision switches? If so, see 
MICRO SWITCH first—we have already 
deve'oped almost 5,000 switches of vary- 
ing combinations and characteristics, and 
have unsurpassed facilities for helping 
fill any precision-switch need. Consulta- 
tion entails no obligation . . . write or call 
your nearest MICRO SWITCH branch 
office. 


MICRO c= oWITC 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


IS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPAN 
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AFULL- COLOR REPRINT OF THIS PAINTING BY THE FAMOUS AMERICAN ARTIST, PETER HELCK, N.A.,.. IN LARGER SIZE SUITABLE FOR FRAMING .. WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST TO ALCOA 





STRIPPED OF EXCESS weight by wide 
use of aluminum, Navy’s new Super 
P-T Boat design combines high speed 
with strength to take sea’s pounding. 
Prototype boat, built before World 
War II, is still sound after more than 
10 years in salt water. 


Again.. the most important city 
along the road we live on 





This road we live on is called Co-operation. It is sixty- 
three years long, and grows wider every time Alcoa people 
go more than halfway, to help someone. 


Once more, Washington has become the most important 
city on our road. For the decisions made there determine 
the future of the world’s free people, whose freedom will 
depend, in part, upon industries like ours. 


Those you sent to this city as your elected representatives 
are again finding Alcoa ready to go more than halfway. 
Expanding our production of metal. Seeking out those 
places where our knowledge can help speed rearmament. 





If Government regulations prevent your getting all the 

aluminum you want for civilian products, remember that 

modern, high-speed war demands aluminum in alinost every- 

thing that moves. Equipment that floats +.» equipment THE RADAR NETWORK that will protect 
that rolls ... as well as that which flies. America uses strong, light aluminum for 


And remember, with ever 1S elt cluiiine: eteeitanen masts and antennas, as do hundreds of 
‘ 5 Se Sere ere . kinds of communication equipment for 


available goes our full co-operation. We'll go more than Army, Navy, Air Force. 
halfway to help you make the most of it. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2193F Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 


A business built ow Co-operation 


ONE OF THE 21 Government aluminum 
plants built by Alcoa during World War 
II was “Hurricane Creek"’. We aided the 
Government to dispose of it and others, 
by granting Uncle Sam the right to use 
four of our basic patents, royalty-free. 











Okay For Clambakes 


Your advertising in Business Week—unlike the village bulletin board— 
reaches and influences a selected audience of management men in 
your best customer and prospect firms. Here is advertising hard at 
work ... bringing your products and services to the attention of the 
men who participate actively in all major company decisions. 

Sellers of advertising media—like successful sellers of a broad range 
of business goods and services—recognize Business Week’s ability to 
generate customer interest and action. That is why media advertisers 
again, in 1950, placed more pages in Business Week than in any other 
general business or news magazine . . . why, for the past thirteen con- 
secutive years, Business Week has led all these magazines in total 
pages of business goods and services advertising. 

When you want to acquaint management in your customer and 
prospect firms with the economic advantages afforded by your prod- 
ucts or services, be guided by the experience of 
those who know that... 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





Leading Advertising Media* Sell 
Decision-Making Management Men 
Through the Pages of 
Business Week 


American Magazine 
(Crowell-Collier Publishing Co.) 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
(Classified Directory) 
Capper-Harman-Slocum Magazines 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
Country Gentleman 
(Curtis Publishing Co.) 
General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
McCall’s and Better Living 
(McCall Corporation) 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit 
Oregonian Publishing Company 
Wall Street Journal 
Woman’s Day 
(Stores Publishing Co., Inc.) 


*Source: Publishers’ Information Bureau Analysis 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





§ Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


Business Week Index (above) $230.6 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and l.c.l. carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars) 
All other carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 

Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 

Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)..... 2.2.2.2... e cece rece eee eteeee 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)..... . Be 

Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu. ). Pais Ore dee he's 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............---5 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.).............-. AEN ei Vuan chores Coleen 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U.S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


*232,1 


2,055 
159,443 
$42,795 

6,835 

6,192 

1,717 


2,063 
+157,026 
$45,172 
6,747 
6,189 
+1,648 


78 

58 
+3% 
130 


493.3 
337.9 
375.7 ° 
4.131l¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.36 
45.25¢ 
# 


24.500¢ 

$2.35 

45.25¢ 
# 


174.5 
3.49% 
24-28% 


51,133 
69,462 
19,085 
30,555 
23,783 


Latest 
Month 


185.4 
182.8 
$64.35 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Cost of living (U. S. BLS, 1935-39 = 100) old basis.................... May 
‘Wholesale paces (U.S. RES, 1926 100). oi as Seas STS May 
Average weckly earnings in manufacturing......... a ree hehe erry eet May 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 


*Preliminary, week ended June 23. 


*tEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). +Revised. 
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Month 
Ago 


230.2 


2,053 
158,259 
$43,366 

6,653 

6,163 

1,609 


79 

56 
+4% 
191 


492.7 


347.5 
384.9 
4.131¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.34 
45.21¢ 
# 


167.9 
3.42% 
23-24% 


49,865 
69,493 
19,129 
30,382 
23,411 


Preceding 


Month 
184.3 
183.5 

$64.74 


Year 
Ago 


218.0 


1,929 
205,334 
$43,663 

6,102 

5,355 

1,727 


77 

57 
+6% 
147 


397.8 
240.9 
327.6 
3.837¢ 
$37.67 
22.500¢ 
$2.13 
33.80¢ 
$2.33 


146.8 
3.30% 
14-18% 


48,040 
67,905 
13,532 
36,935 
18,261 
Yeor 
Ago 
168.6 
155.9 
$57.54 


$12,030 $11,997 $11,327 


insufficient trading to establish a price. 
SDate for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


82 
53 
+30% 
217 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.564 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


+#45.210 
++71,147 
+#9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


139.3 
121.1 
$43.82 
$8,358 


i5 

















Friendly Fred, a fisherman who dearly loved his hobby, 2 “Behold my spacious Statler room,” the fishing expert 

@ complete with rod and reel and fish strode into Statler’s e said. “I like its quiet comfort—and I love that Statler 
lobby. “Here’s proof my luck’s been good,” he cried, bed! Eight hundred thirty-seven springs encourage 
“but, of all luck, the best is staying at the Statler, pleasant dreams. I think J’l/ dream of catching trout 
where you really are a guest! in tumbling mountain streams. 








‘ 
! 


“Some fishing tales,”’ said Fred, “you'll find a bit ex- 4 “As tempting lure attracts a fish, so Statler food lures 

@ aggerated, but stories of the Statler bath I find are @ me. They’ve everything I like to eat, all tasty as can 
understated! Such genérous stacks of snowy towels, be. Not only fish, but meats and soups, the coffee, pie, 
hot water without fail, and lots of soap . . . excuse me and cheese are simply great. Oh waiter, wait! A second 
while I imitate a whale! helping, please! 








cee Sse | 
<= Ne TB == 

X, SL i690" STATLER 
HOTELS 


ie 


5. “Just cast around from Statler’s door,” cried Fred, STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
e “and you'll find out that office buildings, shops and CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
shows are gathered close about. So next trip, if you’re STATLER-OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 























fishing for the perfect place to stay, catch any train od 
or plane or bus that’s headed Statler’s way!” ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION + READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 








WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
JUNE 30, 1951 


A 
BUSINESS 


WEEK 


The next six months will be critical. That’s when we must decide 


“whether to push right ahead, arm ourselves and our allies, or relax in 


comfort and hope Russia won’t strike. 


The tendency now is to relax—without much consideration of whether 
Russia’s peace talk is sincere or merely an effort to throw us off stride. 


The defense program already is behind schedule. Officials won’t talk 
about our arms deficits for publication. That might encourage Russia. But, 
more important, it also would fix the responsibility for delays. 

A measure of the lag is that it will take 30 months to do the job that 
had been planned for 24 months. Offhand, that may seem on the smallish 
side. But the mathematics of it is that it’s a 25% delay. 

The reasons: The military is uncertain about what kind of war it may 
have to fight. So it’s slow with specifications. The politicians want defense, 
but they are slow to disturb easy peacetime living. And business is slow 
to put arms ahead of civilian goods because of competition. 


> 

Signs of the delay are unmistakable. And now that cease-fire talk is 
out in the open, the defense pace may become even slower. 

Big stocks in stores are obvious. Consumer durable goods shortages, 
supposed to appear in the spring, then in the summer, and then in the fall, 
now are forecast for winter or later. Defense inroads are slow coming. 

Congress is stalling—it wants to wait and see. The hope seems to be 
that some way, somehow, the big spending, big taxes, and tight controls 


won’t be necessary. Next year is a Presidential. election year, and both 
parties are reluctant to push the voters around. 


That’s unrealistic. Korea is nothing more than a symbol of the basic 
East-West conflict. An end of the shooting there naturally would be wel- 
come. But don’t be misled. Nothing will be settled so long as Russia is out 


to run the world. 
s 


Brightest spot in rearmament is atom bomb output. A huge expansion 
is in progress. Secrecy won’t allow reporting of details. 

We are far ahead of Russia, according to the best information avail- 
able. Guesses are that we are turning out at least five bombs to Russia’s 
one. And when you figure in the stockpile, our margin is even greater. 

a 

Some business consequences of a cease-fire can be anticipated. You 
have seen the shakiness in the commodity markets and stock markets after 
talk ‘of peace. And you have seen the price-cutting by retailers to get rid 
of inventories. 

But a “peace recession” should be temporary. The Washington view is 
that after three to four months of softness business will be convinced that 
the arms effort will go ahead, and this will bring a hardening. 


The big issues Congress must face up to are taxes, economic controls, 
and spending—both for our safety and that of our allies. 

The present mood is to compromise. The House-approved tax boost 
($7.5-billion more on individual incomes), corporation incomes, and in 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued. 


WASHINGTON excises will be trimmed, probably to near $5-billion. Controls will stay. 
BUREAU Congress would like to kill them, but fears the political repercussions. 


JUNE 30, 1951 € 


That’s why a “peace recession” would be short. Personal income is 
rising at a rapid rate. Extra taxes will take only part of that. Jobs are 
plentiful, too, as defense spending goes up. That makes customers feel 
flush. And in winter the defense take of metals will finally make itself felt 
in supplies of consumer durables, Korea or no Korea. 

Government analysts (below the political level, where the cry is strong 
to get controls) don’t see any runaway boom for the rest of this year. 
But they do see good times—big production, sales, and profits. 





Plans to push defense faster are firming up and making the news. The 
hope is that even if they don’t actually speed things up they’ll at least 
cushion any letdown. 

Note what’s happened to the Munitions Board. The Defense Dept. has 
ordered the services to submit their procurement schedules to the board, 
which can O.K. or disallow them. The aim is better coordination (page 103). 

Mobilization boss Wilson is putting on more heat, too. He wants to 
dovetail his agencies more closely by putting Maniy Fleischmann in control 
of both the Defense Production Administration, which decides who gets 
what, and the National Production Authority, the No. 1 agency allocating 
metals (page 28). 

oe 

Some construction projects now under way may be stopped. The policy 
heretofore has- been to screen new starts on residential, commercial, and 
industrial building to cull out unnecessary projects. But the prospect still 
is that the demand for materials may exceed supply. The remedy under 
consideration is to halt work on going projects and limit the flow on others 
to make sure that “essential” building gets what it needs. 

& 

Politics: The Presidential nominating conventions are a year away. 
The Republicans meet in Chicago in mid-July of 1952 to nominate their 
candidate. The Democrats meet at the same place, a week later, to pick 
their slate. Much can change between now and then. But already specula- 
tion is high. 

se 

MacArthur won’t get the Republican nod. His stock is slipping. And 
many in the GOP who used him to hit Truman won’t back him in 1952. 

Taft is still No. 1 in the GOP “winter book.” He wants it next year, 
his last chance, and he’s already beating the bushes for delegates. 

Eisenhower may be the challenger. He isn’t satisfied with the way 
Europe’s defense is going. A blast might swing the public to him. 

Dewey is still in the picture. A deadlocked convention might turn to 
him, even though he’s been licked twice. 

Truman still looks like the Democratic candidate. He hasn’t moved to 
build up a successor, which means he can be “persuaded.” 

+: 

It will be a rough campaign. Politics come first in Washington, and the 
“emergency” makes no exception. From now on, decisions on controls and 
foreign policy will be made with an eye to what’s good for the party as well 
as what’s good for the nation. 
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comes a pofent 
new firefighter 


4 


“Toss a palmful of baking soda on blazing 


meats or grease.” Such are the instructions in 
many old cookbooks for harmlessly 


snuffing out cookery fires. 


This same principle is now being utilized to 
provide a potent new fire-fighting weapon—a dry 
chemical extinguisher that discharges a cloud 

of bicarbonate of soda under pressure. So 
successful has this weapon proved as a quencher of 
volatile liquid and electrical fires that nearly 

half a million portable dry chemical 

extinguishers have been sold in the past four 

years, in addition to the installation of numerous 


piped systems in industrial plants. 
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Bicarbonate of soda—one of the twelve basic 
chemicals produced by Mathieson—is used not 
only for fire extinguishment, but also for self-rising 
flour, baking, pharmaceuticals, detergents, 

sponge rubber, and many other industries and 
products. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 


Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


9175 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 





0 Big Advances in G-E Fluorescent 
Lamps Give You More than Ever Before! 


1. MORE LIGHT 


Photometer test shows G-E fluorescent 
lamps give more light per watt — both 
when new and throughout life—than 
ever before, due to a radically improved 
phosphor. Cost of light is lower. 


4. LONGER LIFE 


Due to improved equipment and proc- 
esses, G-E fluorescent lamps now last 
longer than ever before. Accurate tests 
on life-racks like this prove it. You 
don’t have to replace lamps so often. 


SEE BETTER—WORK BETTER! Modern fluorescent 
lighting gives a broader, more even spread of 
light, reduces shadows and glare. In factories, it 
helps workers see better to work better. Output 
is increased. Rejects are reduced. Accident rates 
are cut. Morale is improved. 


2. MORE UNIFORMITY 


New materials and manufacturing 
methods reduce variation in lamps. You 
save money because lamps don’t burn 
out too soon or outlast their efficient 
life, either. Mass replacement is easier. 


5. SHOWS COLORS BETTER 


Anew phosphor coating makes possible 
Deluxe Cool White and Warm White 
fluorescent lamps that show colors as 
they really are. Use wherever best color 
rendition is important. 


3. LESS END BLACKENING 


You get more light than ever because 
lamps blacken less near the ends, as 
a result of using purer materials and 
more accurate controls. 


FREE BOOKLET 
New guide to better lighting for better 
production, ‘Planned Lighting for In- 
dustry.” Write to General Electric, 
Department BW-6, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio. 


To get the most from fluorescent lighting, use 
General Electric ‘‘5-ways-better”’ fluorescent 
lamps, the result of continuous lamp research. 
Newest form of fluorescent is G-E slimline— 
world’s most modern light source. For new light- 


ing or replacements, call your G-E lamp supplier. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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MALIK’S SPEECH called for truce on new terms. The question now . . . 


What If Stalin Means It? 


Soviet Delegate Jacob Malik may 
simply be playing the old Russian 
bunco game with his proposal for a 
Korea cease-fire. But Washington feels 
that the bid has the makings of the 
real thing. 

Even if Malik’s terms don’t stop the 
shooting right away, the Administration 
believes a truce is near. Washington’s 
economic and political experts are try- 
ing to adjust their forecasts accordingly. 


There is no doubt that a Korea set- 
tlement would have profound effects on 
both the defense program and the econ- 
omy. 

¢ It would almost certainly pro- 
duce a slowing of munitions deliveries 
and a gencral letdown throughout in- 
dustry and government. It is not likely, 
however, to mean a formal cutback in 
the defense effort. 

eIn the short run, it probably 


would bring a temporary upset to the 
stock and commodity markets. In the 
long run, there would be less inflation; 
but business would continue at boom 
levels. 

It’s possible, of course, that Stalin’s 
peace move is simply one more tactic 
aimed at keeping the U.S. off-balance. 
But leaders at State Dept. and Penta- 
gon feel that Stalin is too much im- 
mersed in problems of his own for 
tricky maneuvering now. The mauling 
the Reds are taking in Korea has put 
him in a box—either dump Mao or 
join him in Korea and start World 
War III. Stalin wants neither (page 
111). That’s the reason, Washington 
thinks, Malik’s truce bid left out the 
conditions the U.$. had _ balked .at 
before. 


|. Defense Will Lag 


Clearly, the Administration believes 
the impact of a settlement on the U.S. 
would be a problem in applied psychol- 
ogy rather than fundamental cconom- 
ics. The fear is that apathy will replace 
concern. 

President Truman and mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson have already ex- 
pressed the worry that the mobilization 
of the West will suffer once the shoot- 
ing stops. ‘There’s been a lag since the 
Reds’ offensives petered out. Wilson 
strengthened the mobilization agencies 
this week (page 28), and the Munitions 
Board was reshuffled (page 103) to deal 
with the letdown. 

But bureaucratic reshuffles aren't 
enough to keep things at top pace when 
the threat isn’t so plain. Unless the 
Russians start ‘another Korea in, say, 
Iran, Wilson will fall far short of his 
goal to rearm the nation in two years. 
¢ Compounding Agent—In this sense, 
a cease-fire would compound a military 
production problem already off-sched 
ule. Right now munitions contracted 
for last fall should begin to roll off the 
lines in large volume. Instead, you get 
solid estimates that deliveries are 25% 
behind schedule. 

An end of the Korean shooting is 
almost certain to cause a spacing out 
of production. With demand for con- 
struction materials still rising and civil- 
ian production still profitable, the gov- 
ernment is going to be hard put to whip 
up faster armament. 

Indeed, the military isn’t sure yet 
just what the specifications of the 
buildup are. Much of the lag can be 
excused on grounds that the Pentagon, 
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particularly the Air Force, is changing 
design of weapons repeatedly. This is 
not a bad idea to a degree: One way to 
fall behind the Soviet militarily would 
be to freeze models and fire power to 
the point of being outmoded if big 
war came. 

¢ Overseas Spending—On foreign aid, 
there will be an actual scaledown of 
plans. Congress is already finding the 
program of military and economic aid 
to the West—costing $8.5-billion—a 
pretty steep price. This was going to be 
pared some even before Malik spoke. 
If Korea is wrapped up—and there isn’t 
an outbreak elsewhere this summer—the 
cut will be deeper. 


Il. Controls Will Ease 


Congress is determined now to let 
up on controls wherever they begin to 
pinch. A real cease-fire--is bound to 
build up new pressure to wipe out con- 
trols altogether. 

e Prices—T'ake price controls, which 
are already being eased. Even a tem- 
porary truce is sure to result in added 
headaches for Price Stabilizer Mike 
DiSalle—maybe more than he can suffer. 
This is especially easy to see when you 
couple anticontro] sentiment with 
today’s. slowdown in retail sales. The 
two factors give birth to the argument 
that we might have needed controls 
before, but we certainly don’t need 
ceilings when prices are already 
wobbling. 

When Congress began hearings a 
couple of months ago on continuation 
of the Defense Production Act, you 
could pretty well bet that it would not 
wipe out price controls altogether. Even 
assuming a real cease-fire, you still have 
to make the same guess—but it’s cer- 
tainly nowhere near so solid. 

e And Wages—An end to wage con- 
trols is right behind—or alongside—any 
ease-up on price restrictions Union 
labor has been chronically critical of 
the way mobilization has been man- 
aged. Even this week CIO’s Emil Rieve 
was threatening another labor walkout 
should Congress weaken the present 
law to the extent of banning future 
price rollbacks. 

e Credit and Taxes—Indirect controls 
on inflation would also be loosened. 
The present glut in the supply of autos 
and other consumer durables is already 
enough to make Congress want to ease 
present Regulation W restrictions on 
instalment buying. A truce would end 
all arguments about relaxation. 

Tax legislation is acutely sensitive to 
swings in public sentiment from war to 
peace. House members, with this in 
mind, labeled their 124% tax rise on 
individuals a “defense tax.” 

Chances had been that the Senate 
would come close to the total new 
revenue take in the bill the House 
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voted. But with a cessation of fighting, 
there’s the possibility the Senate would 
lop off a couple of billion from the 
record $7.2-billion proposed by the 
House. And the House would prob- 
ably go along. 

¢ Materials—Materials controls are 
something else again. The military pro- 
gram still will be vast, even though the 
schedules are deferred. And the gov- 
ernment will still have to split up the 
limited supply otf scarce materials. So 
controls will be kept to make sure that 
the military gets its needs. 

The controllers, however, would be 
paying even more attention to making 
the burden as easy as possible on all 
consumers of metals and other materi- 
als—including the most “nonessential” 
producers. . 


Ill. Business Still Good 


A cease-fire could conceivably put a 
duller edge on the sharp upturn that 
business was expecting for the fall. The 
period of slow sales and inventory liq- 
ujdation that began last spring might 
be prolonged through the second half 
of the year. 

For one thing, a lengthened sched- 
ule for defense production would mean 
a smaller diversion of critical materials 
to military items. Allocations for civil- 
ian goods would be increased; con- 
sumers would have an incentive to wait 
until added production brought prices 
down. Besides this, government spend- 
ing would be spread further and thin- 
ner, cutting down the extra cash con- 
sumers could expect to get. 
¢ Only a Lull—But after a brief sum- 
mer setback business would be good. 
Even stretched-out arms production 
will take enough materials, put enough 
cash into consumers’ hands to keep 
supplies of many goods below demand. 
Consumers won’t always be able to 
wait out the high prices; they will be 
grabbing for goods again in 1952. 
¢ Outlook—So_here’s_ what business- 
men can expect to see: 

Prices—especially of internationally 
traded commodities—would certainly 
drop. Some (like wool) have already 
broken sharply, but have a way to go. 
The consumer price index might dip— 
but only for a while. Cease-fire or no, 
it would still finish the year at, or 
slightly above, current levels. 

Wages are virtually tied to the cost 
of living now. Any dip in the index 
would be too slight and too short- 
lived to show up as a cut. For the rest 
of the year, then, wages would move 
sidewise, start to climb again slowly in 
1952. 

Inventories were slated for liquida- 
tion in the second half of the year—be- 
fore the settlement talk. It’s conceiv- 
able that, with peace, the working-off 
of stocks might stretch into early 1952. 


Scrap Squeeze 


Steel’s down toa few days’ 
supply—and nothing saved for 
winter. Search by industry com- 
mittee is No. 1 hope. 


The breakneck rate of steel produc- 
tion has steel men scraping the bottom 
of their scrap barrel. So far the short- 
age hasn’t cut production significantly. 
What worries mill operators is next 
winter. They're working on a hand-to- 
mouth basis now when they know they 
ought to be squirreling scrap away for 
the lean months to come. Ferrous 
foundries are hungry for scrap, too. 
¢ Dwindling Stocks—Normally, a 60- 
day supply is considered a safe work- 
ing inventory of scrap. From March to 
June, stocks at 11 major steel com- 
panies shrank from an average of 50 
days’ supply down to a few days’ or a 
few weeks’. Gray iron foundries in the 
Cincinnati-Hamjlton-Dayton area have 
to get scrap steel shipped all the way 
from Texas and scrap iron from Cali- 
fornia. Crucible had to close down one 
of its nine open hearths at Midland 
last week for want of scrap. Lukens 
Steel and others have had to get emer- 
gency allocations from the government. 
¢ Demand—The obvious reason for the 
shortage at mills and foundries is un- 
precedented demand. Last year set a 
record—29.5-million gross tons of pur- 
chased scrap. That was nothing. One 
estimate sets this year’s consumption 
at 32.5-million tons. Another, on the 
basis of 3.1-million tons consumed per 
month in the first four months of this 
year, estimates a total for the year of 
37-million tons. 
¢ Prices—The basic scrap price set by 
the Office of Price Stabilization is $44 
about double the rate under OPA. 

This week an advisory group com- 
posed of both buyers and sellers of 
scrap proposed that OPS lump five 
grades of open hearth scrap into the 
one basic price. This, in effect, would 
mean a price hike of about $2 on every 
grade except No. 1 heavy melting. 
¢ Housecleaning—But more than to 
higher prices, industry looks to the 
efforts of the Mobilization Committee 
for Iron & Steel Scrap to find new 
supplies. This. committee, formed by 
five trade associations, is scrounging 
around for obsolete industrial equip- 
ment and forgotten auto graveyards as 
possible sources. Recently, they dredged 
up the dies used for making front axles 
for the Model T Fords. 

Not everyone is pessimistic. One 
scrap expert .said this week that the 
draft on inventories has been much 
reduced recently. He admits, though, 
that the situation is still rugged. 
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ABADAN REFINERY, the world’s largest, would be a big loss to the West. 


Bats us 


lran’s Oil Could Be Replaced 


If nationalization halts the flow, the problem will be short- 
term. Crude can be replaced quickly, refinery capacity in a few 
years. U.S. would be hit only on residual fuel. 


Iran’s contribution to world oil is 
figured today at about 5% of total 
supply. Its loss—now threatened by na- 
tionalization of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.— 
would be felt in varying degrees 
throughout the globe. 

But the one redeeming feature, in 
the opinion of most oil men this weck, 
is that the trouble wouldn’t last too 
long. The supply of crude could be 
replaced from other sources very 
quickly; even refinery capacity would 
probably be made up within a couple 
of years. 

In the U.S. the only telling effect 
would be on heavy industrial fuel oil. 
Here’s why: 

e Iran does not supply oil to the 
U.S. market. Any loss here would re- 
sult from diversion of domestic sup- 
plies and imports to other countries 
now directly served by Iran. Fuel oil 
would feel the strain most because 
much of Iran’s output took that form. 
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e Plans for U.S. firms operating 

abroad to pool facilities to meet the 
shortage threat are well advanced, prob- 
ably will be in effect within a few 
days. They will minimize the amount 
of help the U.S. has to give Iran’s 
customers. 
e Abadan—By itself, the loss of Iran’s 
crude oil output would not cause any 
trouble. The 700,000 bbl. flowing 
daily from Iranian wells can be offset 
by oil from other Middle East areas— 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq—and by 
Western Hemisphere oil. 

The big loss, though temporary, 
would come with the shutdown of the 
Abadan refinery, biggest in the world 
with a daily capacity of 550,000 bbl. of 
refined products. Scattered over the 
world—in the U.S., in Europe, in the 
Caribbean—there is probably extra _re- 
fining capacity to replace that 550,000 
bbl. But, by and large, the capacity is 
in the wrong places, both in relation to 


crude supplies and to markets. About 
70% of Abadan’s products go to the 
Far East, India, Pakistan, Australia, and 
South Africa—all far removed from 
Western Hemisphere refineries. The 
other 30% moves to Europe. 

* Pool Deal—To help solve this prob- 
lem of oil logistics, Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense and U.S. oil firms 
operating abroad are setting up a pool- 
ing arrangement. The goal is to move 
oil most expeditiously, regardless of 
ownership or of normal marketing pat- 
terns. The Justice Dept. has tentatively 
approved the scheme. 

A similar arrangement already has 
been set up in Great Britain. It is ex- 
pected that committees from the U.S. 
companies and from Britain will work 
together. 
¢ Pinch—Despite these arrangements, 
residual (heavy heating) oil is likely to 
get tighter in the U.S. 

At present we have about a 26-day 
supply of residual oil, the kind that is 
burned in industrial powerplants and 
in marine engines. A year ago we had a 
29-day supply. East of California, there 
is only about a 20-day supply. And it 
is in the East that the oil is needed 
in tremendous quantities. 

This shortage was recognized even 
before the Iranian crisis (BW—Jun.9’51, 
p135). 
¢ Imported—Some 22% of our residual 
oil already is imported—mostly from 
Venezuela and Colombia. Abadan’s 
production runs heavily to residual, 
about 46% of each barrel of crude. This 
is twice as much residual oil as is re- 
fined from U.S. crude. 

To meet the needs of Iran’s heavy 
industrial oil customers—including the 
British Navy—it may be necessary to 
divert some of our normal imports to 
Eastern Hemisphere markets. And to 
that extent, U.S. industrial oi] supplies 
will stand short. 
¢ Short-Range—Whatever happens in 
Iran, its impact on the world oil situa- 
tion will be of short-range, rather than 
long-range, duration. For a time, it 
might be necessary to impose rationing 
in some Eastern Hemisphere areas. . But 
within a year or so new refining capac- 
ity, more favorably located, would make 
itself felt. Europe, with a refining ca- 
pacity of some 900,000 bbl. daily, is 
scheduled to add 200,000 bbl. daily 
each year for the next three years. By 
that time, and probably much sooner, 
the world oil industry would have fully 
compensated for the loss of Iran. 
¢ Who’s Hurt?—The very fact that the 
world can get along without Iran’s 
crude oil or refining facilities, is re- 
garded as the best possible argument 
against their being lost. As one oil man 
said, “The world can survive without 
Iran’s oil much mare easily than Iran 
can survive without the income that 
oil generates.” 
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From Liberia... 





67%-PURE lumps of iron await loading at Monrovia, Liberia, for first U. S. shipment. IN BALTIMORE Ambassador King . . . 


Liberia Ils Newest Foreign Source for U.S. 


Republic Steel Corp. mills this week 

Sly began charging their open hearth fur- 

: F naces with the first shipment of Liberian 

LABRADOR : iron ore to reach the U. S. Some 10,000 

tons arrived at B&O’s new mecha- 

nized unloading pier at Baltimore. 

Company officials and Liberian repre- 

sentatives were on hand to greet the 

ship. 

To Republic the ship’s arrival means 
two things: 

e It is the beginning of a steady 
stream of high-grade ore from the Bomi 
Hills in the West African republic (BW 
—Mar.25’50,p136). When the develop- 
ment is in full swing, 1-million tons or 
more each year will be mined. 

e The ore seems certain to boost 
open hearth output significantly. It is 
so rich—averaging 67% pure iron—it 
IRON TRIANGLE is formed around Atlantic by U.S.-developed foreign ore sources. can by pass blast furnaces. (Mesabi ore 


LIBERIA 
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. +» mine head L. K. Christie await ship. FIRST ORE -for Republic Steel unloaded on B&O’s conveyor belt to rail hoppers. 


lron Ore 


averages only 51% now.) Because the 
ore is high-grade and lumpy, Republic 
is going to use it to speed up decar- 
bonization in making steel for sheets. 
¢ Scratching the Surface—The event 
was another milestone in U.S. develop- 
ment of foreign ore sources that are 
rimming the Atlantic Ocean (map). 
Republic joined with the Liberian Min- 
ing Co., Ltd., to exploit the rich Li- 
berian ore deposit. It now owns most 
of the stock, will get most of the ore. 
The Bomi Hills deposit has been drilled 
to 600 feet—without hitting bottom. 

¢ By Rail—Republic eventually will 
have five 23,000-ton ore carriers for the 
3,900-mile ocean haul. They'll be 

loaded mechanically at Monrovia (that 

part of the project isn’t complete yet) 

from cars that travel 43 miles through 

the bush over Liberia’s first railroad. BULLDOZER IN HOLD of chartered Liberty ship piled up ore for 15-ton shovels. 
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Nobody's Staying Awake 


Survey finds businessmen have comparatively few major 
worries despite the troubled times. Controls and shortages get 
top blame for what little pessimism there is. 


This summer of all summers you’d 
expect businessmen to be worried. ‘They 
don’t know who their customers will 
be—the military or civilians. They don’t 
know what they'll have to sell or what 
materials they will be able to get to 
make their products. They don’t know 
what their costs will be or what their 
prices can be. 

It was against this background that 
BUSINESS WEEK wired its bureau chiefs 
and reporters (as it does at regular inter- 
vals): ““Confidentially contact represent- 
ative businessmen asking what keeps 
them awake nights. Report Tuesday.” 
e No Insomnia—The answers came in 
this week. They add up to this: In 
business all over the country there is 
an amazing lack of sleeplessness. Not 
since early 1950 (BW —Apr.22’50,p19) 
has the businessman seemed so serene. 
One midwest department store execu- 
tive nicely summed it up this way: 
“There isn’t anything that keeps me 
awake nights—just enough to keep me 
good and awake all day.” 

Unless a Korean “peace slump” 
changes the businessman's frame of 
mind, he seems set for an easy summer. 
Here’s why: 

e Business is generally on a high 
plateau. Most businessmen think it will 
move to new heights this fall. 

¢ Materials shortages have not be- 
come so critical as expected. 

¢ Manpower is scarce, but nobody 
is suffering vitally. 

° Large sectors of the retail trade 
have been plagued by drowsy sales and 
big inventories. But merchants figure 
that with personal income now running 
$30-billion over last year—and. even big- 
ger gains in prospect—business is bound 
to turn up. Today’s inventories will be 
tonrorrow’s money in the bank. 

In all, nearly 10% of those inter- 
viewed said they had no worries what- 
soever. Reporter after reporter checked 
in with something like this: “Uncer- 
tainties of various kinds seem to bother 
the businessman, but I was surprised to 
find less wailing than expected. Busi- 
ness isn’t booming, but it isn’t so bad 
as painted. The worries are varied, but 
not intense.” 
¢ Controls—Among the headaches that 
do exist, a relatively new one now heads 
the parade: government controls. (In 
previous surveys [BW —Mar.10’51,p23] 
materials shortages topped everything 
else.) Complaints about the way Wash- 
ington controls the economy run all the 
way from “fuzzy” to “unfair.” As 
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might be expected, the Office of Price 
Stabilization draws the main fire. But 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Regula- 
tions X and W also receive plenty of 
curses. 

On the other hand, the Controlled 

Materials Plan is one regulation that 
will be welcomed. 
e Shortages—In No. 2 spot, right on 
the heels of controls, is the perennial 
worry over materials shortages. Most 
named are steel and steel products; 
building materials; chemicals (sulfur is 
a big factor here); hardware; tires; 
hides; scrap metal; copper; aluminum; 
and paper and paper products. 

But the worries over materials aren’t 

so deep as they once were. 
e Labor—Manpower is Worry No. 3. 
Significantly, ihongh, the gap between 
it and the No. 1 and No. 2 worries is 
a pretty big one. Personnel shortages 
remain about the same: It’s hard to get 
clerks, skilled workers, and “good young 
men.” And there are a flock of com- 
plaints about labor pirating. 

-But.on the whole, the labor shortage 
is spotty rather than widespread. 

Worry No. 4 is poor business. This 
is pretty much confined to wholesalers 
and retailers, though two large sectors 
of manufacturing are unhappy, too—the 


textile and appliance people. But the 
retailers are sure that this worry will 
evaporate in a few months. Further- 
more, by heavy promotions and price 
cuts—coupled with a slash in orders to 
suppliers—merchants are gradually 
whipping their inventories into man- 
ageable shape. 

¢ The Squeeze—Worry No. 5 is the 
profits squeeze. Part of this is due to 
OPS’ philosophy of granting price hikes 
very sparingly. But just as much is 
brought about by plain, everyday eco- 
nomics: As raw materials for civilian 
goods begin to dwindle, unit costs tend 
to go up, thus reducing profits. 

¢ Inventory—Worty No. 6 is large in- 
ventories—though not in the same 
league with the first five. Technically, 
of course, inventory levels are part and 
parcel of sales. 

BUSINESS WEEK has separated inven- 
tories from sales here, however, for one 
important reason: Worries over poor 
sales got twice as many mentions as 
worries over inventories. This would 
seem to indicate that the business com- 
munity holds high hopes of a brighter 
future. 

Among the matters that worried prac- 
tically nobody were taxes and labor 
troubles. 

One new worry that might well grow 
hereafter was mentioned by about 10% 
of those interviewed: What about the 
future of the economy? Have we overex- 
panded? Will there be too much ca- 
pacity if Korea blows over? 

Heavy-goods producers more and 
more are beginning to be_ bothered 
about that one. 


Hard Top Plus Great Open Spaces 


ment such as air conditioning, radio, and 
assorted lights—will make it highly competi- 
tive with the popular-priced models of the 


To strengthen its bid for the popular- 
priced car market, Nash added another 
model to its Rambler line this week. It is 
a hard-top convertible called the “Country 
Club.” Nash expects the new model to 
head the Rambler line in production. The 
factory price of $1,845.90—which will in- 
clude about $300 worth of custom equip- 


other auto makers. Nash has somewhat 
more elbowroom than other companies 
in materials allocations because the Ram- 
bler series wasn’t in existence during the 
base period. 
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FIRST COLOR telecast, with Arthur Godfrey, gave industry no fear for black-and-white. 


TV Looks Terrific 


In spite of fantastic costs for talent and time, would-be 
sponsors are waiting in line for fall and winter positions on TV 
nets. Local stations, limited in number, are positioned for payoff. 


Two things happened in the tele- 
vision industry last week. In theory 
they should have fixed its wagon as an 
advertising medium for a couple of 
years to come: 

(1) Columbia Broadcasting System 
wound up its biggest name stars and 
let go with the first commercial TV 
broadcast in color (picture); (2) the 
Federal Communication’ Commission 
decided to continue indefinitely its 
freeze on TV frequency allocations. 
¢ The Unexpected—With color on the 
air, you might expect advertisers to shy 
away from  black- and-white. Moreover, 
after the FCC ruling, it’s clear that the 
industry is stuck for some time with 
the 107 stations it has now. In other 
words, the advertising market, by areas, 
is strictly limited. You’d think that 
advertisers would start moving some of 
their money back fnto radio, But they 
haven't. 

Gross revenues of TV networks in 
the first five months of this year were 
almost four times as big as they were 
in the same period last year—almost 
$44-million compared with just over 
$11-million by May, 1950. 
¢ Terrific Business—In spite of both 
color and FCC, the industry is looking 
forward to a terrific business this fall 
and winter In fact, it’s so sure of its 
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ground that stations and networks are 
jacking up their rates (BW—Jun.23’51, 
p28), confident that the move won’t 
drive away any customers. 

National Broadcasting Co., which led 
off the rate hikes, is actually turning 
would-be sponsors away. It’s already 
booked solid for the fall quarter in the 
much-to-be-desired hours of 5 p.m. to 
midnight on weekdays and 7 p.m. to 
midnight on weekends. 

Columbia Broadcasting Co. still has 
a few gaps to fill in its fall schedule 
But other than this handful of holes, 
CBS, too, is sold out. 
¢ Cost No Object—This sellers’ market 
in TV time is all the more amazing 
when you consider the fantastic costs 
of putting on a show. A moderate 
charge for a packaged job these days is 
about $20,000 a week; some of them 
run as high as $60,000. That’s just for 
talent. On top of that an advertiser 
has to pay for time, which, by next 
January, will cost him about $23,000 
for a half-hour across the country. 

Adding up weekly time and talent 
costs and multiplying them by 39 or 
44 weeks (the usual length of a spon- 
sor’s contract) results in total costs of 
$1.8-million to $2.8-million. 
¢ Blue Chips—Years back, TV skeptics 
ee that costs like these would 


limit the miedium to strictly blue-chip 
accounts, That’s pretty true. As you 
run down the list of sponsors of the 
major network programs, you find the 
familiar, big names in soap, autos, ap- 
pliances, etc. 

A lot of advertisers who came in early 
when shows were relatively cheap now 
findethat they are in over their heads. 
They're starting to climb out. The in- 
dustry is trying to keep them in the 
swim by promoting economy methods 
such as sharing shows—alternating spon- 
sorships week by week or half-hour by 
half-hour. 

Yet, in all, there’s apparently enough 
blue-chip money around to feed TV 
handsomely. 
¢ The Lucky Locals—The real for- 
tunates in the TV industry are the local 
stations. There are only 107 of them 
in the country now, and following 
FCC’s ruling last week it looks as if 
there won’t be more for some time to 
come. Even if FCC should allocate 
new frequencies, it would take at least 
three years of financing, engineering, 
and construction time before many new 
stations began to crop up. 

In the meantime, these few stations 
have the networks eating out of their 
hands. They are in a position to pick 
and choose among the rivals. As a 
result, in TV as elsewhere, the rich get 
richer; the networks that command the 
biggest shows with the biggest stars have 
the most appeal to the local stations. 
They get the spread. The less for- 
tunate networks have a tough time 
getting their programs into the limited 
local market. 
¢ In the Black—This strong position of 
the local stations showed up early in 
their balance sheets. Last year, accord- 
ing to an FCC report, 54 of the 107 
stations showed a profit (BW —Apr.7 
’51,p124). Besides running in the black 
surprisingly early in their young lives, 
these stations are building strong rep- 
utations—both locally with viewers and 
nationally with advertisers. This, plus 
the fact that they are amortizing capital 
charges that are largely pre-inflationary, 
will stand them in good stead whenever 
new competition moves in. Some of 
them are bound to dominate TV for 
decades to come. 
¢ And Now Soap Operas—As another 
indication of the bullishness in the in- 
dustry today, TV advertisers are break- 
ing into big daytime shows. Nobody 
thought they would; the theory was 
that housewives couldn’t watch TV and 
do their housework, too. 

Nevertheless, soap companies are ex- 
tending the institution of the daytime 
soap opera from radio into TV. NBC 
now carries Hawkins Falls, sponsored 
by Lever Bros., and Miss Susan, spon- 
sored by Colgate. CBS has a daytime 
show called The First 100 Years, with 
Procter & Gamble as sponsor. 
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NPA Boss Takes on DPA 


Fleischmann is going to have a tough time plucking DPA’s 
chestnuts out of the fire. The agency’s laxity in keeping production 
up to snuff, plus personnel problems, caused the move. 


Manly Fleischmann, tough, capable 
boss of the National Production Au- 
thority, got a new job this week. He’ll 
also head the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, top’ planning agency for 
production controls. 

Defense mobilizer Charles E. Wil- 
son hand-picked Fleischmann for the 
job because the agency showed every 
sign of coming apart a the seams. 
¢ Thumb in the Dike—The new job 
will test all Fleischmann’s toughness 
and ability. If, as expected, the Senate 
O.K.’s him, he'll step into DPA at 
about the worst conceivable moment. 

The likelihood of an end to the fight- 
ing in Korea is taking still more en- 
thusiasm out of the defense program. 
Already businessmen in Washington 
are talking of the possibility of relaxing 
all controls, including those on mate- 
rials. The steam behind actual pro- 
duction of defense items could drop 
even lower (page 21). 

That will give Fleischmann more 

than his quota of headaches, since 
DPA’s prime job is to keep output of 
both military and supporting goods and 
services on schedule. But he has lesser 
problems that are just as urgent time- 
wise. 
e DPA Under Fire—First of these is 
the sorry state of DPA’s political 
health. The agency long has been 
under fire for its ineffectiveness in 
making policy for, and coordinating, 
the activities of all the other govern- 
ment organizations dealing with de- 
fense production. 

That’s largely how Fleischmann came 
to be selected, finally, to take it over. 
DPA has had no permanent boss since 
its first administrator, William H. Har- 
rison, quit May 1. His deputy, Edwin 
T. Gibson, agreed to serve as acting 
administrator until a successor for Har- 
rison was found. 

Gibson, on leave from a civilian job 
as executive vice-president of General 
Foods, Inc., had served Harrison well 
as _DPA staff director and general 
trouble-shooter. But his temporary 
status cramped his effectiveness as the 
agency’s boss. And woeful weaknesses 
in DPA’s organization were no help. 

The great bulk of DPA’s failures 
have been errors of omission that as 
yet have had little public attention. 
Most spectacular was its foot-dragging 
on the Controlled Materials Plan. DPA 
staffers were to do the major part of 
dividing CMP materials among those 
industries slated for allotments. In the 
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end, Fleischmann and his NPA had to 
finish the job in order to get CMP 
started in the third quarter. 

But more important to Wilson and 
other mobilization planners was DPA’s 
lack of leadership on such things as 
expansion of industrial capacity. A lot 
of people, including congressmen, were 
asking embarrassing questions: Where 
is the ore coming from to support steel 
plant expansion? Where is the power 
for new aluminum? Why are military 
orders being delivered late? 

DPA’s answers—when it had any— 
pleased no one. Criticism mounted to 
the point where there was talk in re- 
sponsible quarters of abolishing the 
agency. But it was obvious that some- 
one had to ride herd on the several 
agencies regulating materials and _pro- 
duction expansion. 

Another way to handle the trouble 
would have been to take NPA out of 
the Dept. of Commerce and combine 
it with DPA in a new agency. Secretary 
Sawyer vetoed this idea because he 
wanted -to keep NPA operations in his 
shop. As a result, Wilson decided to 
retain DPA as a separate agency, but 
give it a top-to-bottom overhauling. 

After searching in vain for a top 
businessman to head DPA-—several re- 
fused—Wilson turned to Fleischmann 
as the most promising administrator in 
the sprawling mobilization hierarchy. 
eQOne Man for Two Jobs—I'lcisch- 
mann had most of the qualities Wilson 
felt the job needed. He showed his 
courage fighting for CMP. He gets 
along well with industry people—even 
better, Fleischmann gets along with 
Congress. 

But Commerce Secretary Sawyer, 
who got NPA set up in his department 
last fall and has kept it there, had ob- 
jections. It would be hard to replace 
Fleischmann at NPA. Besides NPA’s 
No. 2 man, Thomas S. Nichols, had to 
go back to his job as president of 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

So Wilson compromised. For the 
time, at least, Fleischmann will wear 
two hats—one as boss of DPA, the other 
as acting administrator of NPA. It will 
be tough on Fleischmann, but it will 
solve another problem that has been 
worrying Wilson: the lack of DPA- 
NPA teamwork. 
¢ Full-Time Job—Actually, it’s an ar- 
rangement ‘that can’t last, most mobi- 
lization experts think. Making DPA 
run as it should is a full-time job, and 
no one expects Fleischmann to take 


his new duties lightly. Sooner or later, 
NPA probably will get a new boss. 
Best guess at this point is that one of 
the abler assistant administrators, like 
Franz Stone, who knew Fleischmann at 
Harvard and at the War Production 
Board, or Francis J. Curtis, will move 
up first into Nichols’ post as deputy 
administrator, then into the administra- 
tor’s office. 

Fleischmann, who is 43, is expected 
to make many changes at DPA, staff- 
wise as well as in operations. Gibson, 
plus deputy administrator Watts, and 
a few other key officials have agreed to 
stay on for a while to help. 

To the extent he can do so without 
hopelessly crippling NPA, Fleischmann 
is likely to raid his old agency for 
people to fill the holes at DPA and to 
strengthen it at other points. 

You can look for an entirely different 
DPA attitude on production, too. If 
your company is running late on de- 
fense contracts, you'll be hearing from 
Washington. Fleischmann won't have 
DPA on your neck, but he’s likely to 
get the agency that issued your alloca- 
tions and priorities after you. 


Power Industry Wants 
Seat at Atom Table 


The electric power industry would 
like to get into the atomic program to 
develop a commercially feasible atomic 
fuel. 

That’s the gist of a report, released 
this week by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, written by a top-level advisory 
committee composed of Philip Sporn, 
president of American Gas & Electric 
Co., E. W. Morehouse, of General 
Public Utilities Corp., and Walter Sey- 
mour, an Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration power expert. 

The committee urged that the whole 
utility industry get the same crack at 
the atom that was given to four groups 
of companies last month by AEC (BW 
—May19’51,p21). Its top recommenda- 
tion called for the setting up of a 10- 
to-15 member committee of industry 
experts. This group would be given 
as much atomic information as pos- 
sible and would offer its experience to 
help solve AEC problems. 

The Sporn committee told AEC that 
the future of nuclear energy for fuel 
was sufficiently “robust” to warrant 
serious investigation. The group saw 
little prospect of any revolutionary re- 
duction in costs via atomic fuel, but 
said that results could be significant in 
specialized operations. The reduction 
of copper, magnesium, and aluminum, 
and production of cement, chlorine, 
and caustic soda were cited as exampics. 
In each case electricity is a substantial 
part of total production cost. 
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Sinclair’s dependability 
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Through 23 years of air transportation, cover- _ has proved that Sinclair’s detailed knowledge 
ing billions of passenger miles, Eastern Air of every phase of aviation lubrication pro- 
Lines has set an enviable operating record. | duces products worthy of confidence . . . an- 
Dependable personnel and dependable air- other reason why Sinclair is a leader in the 
liners — plus rigid standards of aircraft main- _ petroleum industry. 

tenance which call for the finest lubricating 

oils and greases—have made this record 


possible. 


Eastern uses Sinclair aircraft engine oil exclu- 


sively in its great Silver Fleet. Long experience 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 630 FIFTH AVENUE = YORK 20, N. Y. 
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More CHEAP ELECTRICITY In The Making! 





DRAFT FANS 


In. More Power Plants ! 


Three “Buffalo” 
Forced Draft 
Fans being 
installed in a 
large power 
station. Note 
handy inspec- 
tion and 
servicing door 
in housing. 


¥ 


Back of cheap power is efficient, dependable draft. The less time 
out for repairs and the more efficient the fans, the cheaper the 
final cost of power production. “Buffalo”, pioneer manufacturer 
of mechanical draft fans, has always built them with these ends 
in view. The 3 Induced Draft Fans above, being installed in a 
large power station, illustrate the point. Housings are heavy plate 
with removable scroll liners to withstand fly-ash erosion for maxi- 
mum time... yet their sectional bolted construction facilitates 
ultimate repairs. Note the large water-cooled bearings. Para-flow 
dampers on 45-deg. inlets and up-blast outlets are a recent “Buffalo” 
development for accurate draft control. For best 

results, be sure “Buffalo” Draft Fans are in your 

plans for cheaper power . . . . power you can 

depend on. 


Write for Your Copy of 
Bulletin 3750 for helpful 
facts on POWER DRAFT. 
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458 BROADWAY ss BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd. Kitchener, Ont. 
Bratch Offices in All Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR WASHING AIR TEMPERING. INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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Auto builders in Michigan will bear the 
brunt of a state tax increase. Of a 
planned additional annual revenue of 
$14-million, Ford, General Motors, and 
Chrysler alone are scheduled to furnish 
more than half. 


@ 
Hotpoint, Inc., will be devoting a fifth 
of its total production to defense work 
next year, according to James J. Nance, 
president. In addition to household 
appliances, the company now makes jet 
engine parts and turbo-superchargers. 

* 
Canada raised postal rates on news- 
papers and periodicals to 24¢ a Ib. of 
news content, 4¢ a lb. of advertising. 

* 
Five antitrust suits filed by Justice 
Dept. hit manufacturers of steel-making 
equipment, auto crankshaft builders, 
and 10 Chicago dairies. All five charged 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

- 
Retail prices on 11 models of Chrysler 
cars went up to new ceilings to adjust 
for price increases that OPS granted the 
manufacturer a month ago. From now 
on, OPS will set new retail ceilings 
simultaneously with price boosts given 
to the manufacturer. 

e 
RCA will convert its TV plant in Cam- 
den, N. J., to build radar equipment 
for the armed forces. The shift starts 
July 17 following a two-week plant 
shutdown for vacation. 

° 
El Paso Natural Gas won, narrowly, a 
court injunction compelling Interior 
Dept. to grant it right-of-way across 16 
mi. of public land in Arizona. That 
clears the last lap in the company’s 
$45-million pipeline feeding Pacific 
Gas & Electric’s lines near ‘Toppock, 
Ariz. 

8 
Plated-silverware manufacturer, Oneida, 
Ltd., started building a $1-million plant 
to produce compressor blades for Wright 
Aeronautical jet engines. During World 
War II, Oneida made aircraft engine 
bearings, rifle sights, bayonets. 

8 
Willys starts operating the government’s 
$14-million aluminum forgings plant in 
Erie, Pa., next month. The company 
was the third-largest producer of alu- 
minum forgings during World War II. 

2 


Wage Stabilization Board came out 
against the Lucas amendment to the 
Defense Production Act that calls for 
a preponderance of public members on 
the board. WSB is now composed of 
equal representation from labor, indus- 
try, and the public. 
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PE caenete? Nina 


Who’s the other “finishing school” graduate? 


The other “finishing school’ graduate is the car, 
of course. And the car has a “‘paint job’’ that will 
last for years ... which is most important today 
when your possessions must last longer, and still 
keep that new look. 

Industrial Finishes Specialists have developed 
automobile finishes that will resist practically any- 
thing. Sun, rain, hail, snow, even salt on icy high- 
ways—do not affect these veritable ‘“‘armored” 
finishes, only 3/1000’s of an inch thick. 

And Industrial Finishes Specialists have played 
a large part in the huge production of today’s cars, 
too. Drying time, that used to take days, is now 
a matter of minutes, thanks to quick-drying or 
baked enamel automobile finishes. 

In fact, just about everything you own looks 
better, lasts longer because of the present day 
quality finishes. So ask about the finish on every- 
thing you buy. 


FOR MANUFACTURERS ONLY: Consult an Indus- 
trial Finishes Specialist today—especially if you 
have converted your production lines to defense 
work and are now facing new finishing: problems. 
He’s the technically trained, production and sales- 
minded representative of ‘your Industrial Finishes 
Supplier. He can also help reduce production costs, 
increase the saleability of your normal products. 
Remember, more and more of your customers start 
buying with the finish in mind. 


© 1951, NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH AND 
LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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JOHN L. took full credit for the crowds; Reutherites said they came for the prizes. 


Lewis Joins War on Reuther - 


Mine chief's invasion of UAW territory to address Ford's 
Local 600 indicates that he has real designs on the auto workers. 
At least, he'll give Reuther a run for his money. 


Today’s burning question in labor 
circles is: 

What designs has John L. Lewis on 
the CIO United Auto Workers union? 

The best answer now is: 

Lewis has no designs on UAW at 
the moment—no hopes, of leading dis- 
senters into his District 50. But he 
does intend to give Walter Reuther a 
fight for his prestige in labor, starting 
immediately. 

The question and the answer follow 
from Lewis’ appearance last weekend 
before a big, cheering crowd of Detroit 
unionists in ceremonies comimemorat- 
ing the 10th anniversary of Local 600, 
the 65,000-man unit of UAW at Ford 
Motor Co. 
¢ On Enemy Territory—Lewis stepped 
into a situation that intrigued him. 
Carl Stellato, president of Local 600, 
broke with UAW/’s President Reuther 
at the union’s Cleveland convention in 
April. Desperate for support, Stellato 
lined up with leftists and anti-Reuther 
elements in his sprawling local. Need- 
ing help beyond that, he called on 
Lewis to be the kingpin speaker at the 
anniversary Ceremonics. 

Lewis was willing. He has not been 
in the public eye for some time; he 
wanted a sounding board to reiterate 
his views. Beyond that, he and 
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Reuther have been at swords’ points 
for a decade. He welcomed the chance 
to invade the home ground of his rival, 
feel out the situation, and see if there 
were “‘possibilities’’ in it. 

e Lewis Plus Prizes—He found some. 
The crowd that gathered to hear him 
was evidence enough—they came de- 
spite the fact that the Union Interna- 
tional Board had refused to participate 
in the affair itself. Local 600 ordinarily 
gets a handful at a regular meeting, a 
couple thousand out to ratify a new 
contract. Lewis, on a warm weekend 
afternoon, drew a crowd estimated at 
25,000 to 50,000. 

Reuther people attributed the crowd 
to offers of a large number of prizes 
for those attending. 
¢ Conferences With Everybody—There 
were quiet conferences during the day 
in Detroit between Lewis and Stel- 
lato, Lewis and the leaders of a caravan 
of anti-Reuther locals from Flint, and 
others who wanted the mine chicf’s 
ear. The Reuther forces also did some 
conferring—but about Lewis, not with 
him. 

The outcomes of those talks are as 
yet undetailed. But there seem to be 
grounds for belief that Lewis promised 
to lend counsel, and funds, to solidify 
the anti-Reutherite elements at Local 


600. Out of it may come a bloc that 
could be used as a base for all others 
opposed to the controversial president 
the auto workers. 

e Election Will Be Test—As of now, 
Lewis has no illusions that he can pull 
Local 600, or any other sizable locals, 
out of UAW into District 50. He will 
not attempt that. For the time being 
he will confine himself to quiet efforts 
to build strength and cohesion. 

The first test of that campaign will 
come next winter, when Local 600 
elections are heldy Stellato will again 
be a candidate. If he can overcome a 
Reuther entry in what promises to be 
a bitter and quite literally a violent 
race, he’ll be on the high road—and so 
will Lewis. 
¢ Worth Fighting For—The Local 600 
base is one worth fighting for. Already 
some uses for it have become apparent: 
The local’s paper, Ford Facts—with 
its broad promotion of the mine work- 
ers’ president as the “nation’s greatest 
labor leader’—found its way to major 
locals around Detroit before the Lewis 
rally. 

In response to this and to the strat- 

egy of anti-Reuther leaders, Local 600 
was a gathering poirit last weekend for 
rank-and-filers as well as’ leaders from 
various Flint locals (which elected a 
non-Reuther regional director at Cleve- 
land in April), from a scattering of De- 
troit locals, from others as well. Aside 
from the Flint locals there were no 
shows of broad strength. But the pres- 
ence at the rally of minority bloc lead- 
ers from such big locals as Hudson, 
Chrysler, and others was a sign that 
the action ahead will not necessarily be 
confined. 
e Lewis Pledges Aid—In his speech 
Lewis pledged $10-million to a com- 
mon labor defense fund if 40 CIO and 
AFL unions would put in a million 
apiece. 

He devoted much of his talk to de- 
riding Reuther and his policies. He 
criticized the cost-of-living contracts 
that Reuther has backed, saying that 
if his miners had gone that way in col- 
lective bargaining their gains of the past 
would have been only about a third as 
great. 
¢10-Year Feud—The Lewis-Reuther 
differences began 10 years ago when 
Lewis walked out of the CIO. Those 
differences grew as Lewis aides brought 
him reports that during United Mine 
Workers strikes auto union resolutions 
of support had been toned down by 
Reuther. 

Auto management—particularly at 
Ford and in General Motors, whose 
Flint plants comprise the anti-Reuther 
nucleus outstate—is hoping that even 
at elections and beyond the fight will 
fizzle out. They have no wish to be 
innocent bystanders at the scene of a 
Reuther-Lewis power struggle. 
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"STOP and FLOW” control 


of recalcitrant chemicals 


Grinnell-Saunders Valves 
with CHEMICALLY INERT 
KEL-F* DIAPHRAGMS 


KEL-F’s resistance to chemical action, low cold flow, _.. 
wide range of temperature application and exceptional 
flex life combine to make it the most important dia- 
phragm development in years. KEL-F is chemically 
inert to all organic acids and alkalies in all concentra- 
tions. It withstands chlorinated aliphatic and aromatic 
compounds, concentrated nitric, chromic, hydrofluoric 
and sulphuric acids and most solvents which readily 
attack rubber and previous synthetic diaphragm 
materials. 

In accelerated tests, a 2-inch valve with a KEL-F 
diaphragm withstood over 80,000 closures, drop tight, 
against 80 pounds of air under water with no leakage 
and no visible signs of wear. 

Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves with KEL-F 
diaphragms are typical of the advanced developments 
in piping equipment which, combined with Grinnell’s 
nation-wide facilities and one hundred years’ experi- 
ence, make it sound practice to call in Grinnell “when- 
ever piping is involved”. 


Grinnell Company Inc., Providence, Rhode Island e 


Typical performance reports . . . 


1. Chlorine and HCI gas with small 
amounts of acetic acid and acetyl chlo- 
ride at 302° F. for 900 hours. Very 
much superior to material it replaced. 


2. Mixed aromatic and ketone solvents 
at 230° F. and 10 psi for three months. 
No sign of deterioration. 


3. Chlorinated organic chemical at 158 
to 194° F. and 30 to 40 psi for nine 
months. No failure, no shutdown, no 
replacement. 


4. Chromyl chloride at ambient tem- 
perature and 15 psi. Diaphragm condi- 
tion good at end of thirty days’ test. 


5. Liquid chloral saturated with HCl 
at 158° F. for 408 hours. Weil satisfied 
—have placed orders for additional 
diaphragms. 


*“KEL-F” is the registered trade name for polytri- 
fluorochlorethylene, an exceptionally stable thermo- 
plastic. It is produced by the M. W. Kellogg Co. 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 





pipe and tube fittings °* welding fittings * engineered pipe hangers and supports °* Thermolier unit heaters 


Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves * pipe * prefabricated piping 
industrial supplies °* Grinnell automatic sprinkler fire protection 


plumbing and heating specialties * water works suppliess 
systems " 


Amco humidification and cooling 
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more scrap means more steel! 
SE ERT eT 


- AN OPEN LETTER 


TO THE MANUFACTURERS AND USERS 
OF STEEL PRODUCTS 


T am sure Mark Twain had more than the 
weather in mind when he wrote his 
jmmortal lines about people talking 
but doing nothing about it. 


It hits right at home with people like 
you and me in the Steel business. 
We're talking about SCRAP today but 
nobody seems to be doing enough about 
getting it back to the furnaces. 


Undoubtedly, there are thousands of tons 


of SCRAP METAL in our manufacturing 
plants that could help to make our 
defense weapons and ease our unquench-— 
able thirst for steel. 


If each of us, as individuals, would 
spearhead a company-wide survey I am 
gure we would uncover tons of valuable 
SCRAP METAL. Seven carloads were 
recently repossessed in a survey of 

a moderate sized plant. 


The government shouldn't have to tell 
us to reclaim SCRAP METAL. The situ- 
ation is critical enough NOW for all 
of us to comb our plants and return 
all SCRAP to our suppliers. MORE 
SCRAP MEANS MORE STEEL, it's as simple 
as that So let's survey our plants 
and get an industry-wide, concerted 
SCRAP drive started. 


Sincerely yours, 


A, BODpllnnter 


M. A. Follansbee 
President 








Lunch With Pay 


Federal court rules that you 
must pay a worker for eating if 
you give him any responsibilities 
during his meal hour. 


\n employee must be completely free 
of job responsibilities during his lunch 
period. If he isn’t, then technically he is 
still working—and must be paid for the 
lunchtime. 

When the U.S. District Court made 
that ruling in a Nebraska case recently, 
it served a sharp warning on manage- 
ment: An employer who requires 
workers to be subject to call during their 
lunch hour, or who asks them to ‘keep 
an eye on the machines” while eating, 
may find, belatedly, that he’s run up a 
big overtime bill. 
¢ Aftereffects—Possible implications of 
the decision are staggering. Without too 
much straining it might be applied to 
employees at home after working hours 
and on weekends. Many a maintenance 
foreman will say to a millwright on 
Friday afternoon, “Don’t get too far 
away from home this weekend; we may 
have to call you in.” 

If the Wage-Hour Administration 
shows any inclination to interpret the 
decision to cover such situations, there 
will be as big a fight as raged over the 
farnous ‘‘overtime-on-overtime”’ rule. 
Ultimately, that had to be decided by 
Congress (BW —Jul.30’49,p67). 
¢ Plant Guards Case—The court ruling 
on lunchtime came in a case involving 
Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Co., in Fort 
Crook, Neb. Originally, the company 
specified that plant guards and firemen 
eat at their posts. It counted the 
lunchtime as regular work time. Later, 
the company changed the rules to let 
firemen and guards eat at the nearest 
cafeteria on the plant premises. It al 
lowed them 30 minutes, unpaid, for 
lunch. But the company still required 
that: 

(1) Each post must be fully manned 
at all times. Frequently, when a relief 
fireman or guard didn’t show up, regu- 
lar men had to eat at their post even 
though their time card showed them 
‘off duty” and unpaid at the time. 

(2) Guards and firemen must remain 
“on call” at the cafeteria during the 
lunch period. A signal system was set up 
to call them to their posts. 

(3) Guards must go to the cafeteria 
fully armed and must be prepared to 
keep order, quell any disturbance that 
might arise, and stop any employees 
without proper badges. 
¢ “Emergency Rules’—The company 
argued that the rules are on the books 
for emergencies only. Ordinarily, it said, 
guards and firemen can count on undis- 
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From Sun and Soi 
Stem Renewable Resources 


Two GREAT wars have cut deep into our reserves of coal, oil, and minerals. And our 
effort to mobilize to stave off a third world conflict eats up these exhaustible, irreplace- 
able resources at an alarming rate. So, it is to plants and animals—products of sun and 
soil—that scientists turn in search for ways to improve standards of living and health. 
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Now, farm and forest supply not only food, clothing, and lumber, but new and different 
raw materials important to a wide range of industries. This transformation of agri- 
cultural products is called chemurgy. 


It was Atlas pioneering in chemurgy that changed sorbitol, ‘“‘Nature’s own conditioner,” 
from a laboratory curiosity to the one moisture-conditioner that holds promise of 
stability of supply and price. And plentiful sorbitol—related chemically to glycerin and 
the glycols—often makes possible important improvements in finished products. 


Ag a er TS aE 


Once, sorbitol was available only in minute quantities from certain fruits and berries. 
Today, Atlas transforms abundant corn into the sorbitol used to help tobacco products, 
paper specialties, textiles, gaskets, glues, cosmetics, food, pharmaceuticals stand up to 
extremes of humidity. And sorbitol is used in the manufacture of vitamin C and better 
paints and varnishes. 

This business of transforming our renewable resources into industrial raw materials 
benefits not only manufacturers and consumers, but gives the farmer new markets. 
Atlas is doubling sorbitol production capacity in 1951. 
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Low-cost 
Troubleiree 
(peration 


now is more important 
to a manufacturer’s 
ultimate success than 
proximity to consuming 
markets. 


+ « « as one nationally 
known company says, 
“You can figure your 
freight costs — it’s the 
other factors that can 
tip over your apple- 
care,” 


. .. labor—the men and 
women of this state ex- 
pect to give a full day’s 
work for a day’s pay— 
—they’re highly adapt- 
able, cooperative and 
capable — which means 
higher man-hour pro- 
duction. 

. + +» power—abundant, 
low-cost — hydro and 
steam. 

... fuel — natural gas 
from big new fields. 

. . . wWater—unlimited, 
constant - temperature, 
cheap. 

- » . faxes——among the 
lowest in the nation— 
no bonded debt, no in- 


come tax. 


Write this division of state 
government for specific 
information. Dept. K. 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 


Jutta 











turbed lunch periods. It added that its 
tules are in line with the custom and 
practice throughout industry. 

The court ruled out that argument. 
It held that the entire lunch period 
must be paid for if employees aren’t 
relieved entirely of their duties while 
they eat. The decision added that this 
applies whether the workers do a part 
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of their job—or are just subject to call 
to perform their duties if necessary. 

e It’s Overtime—Ordinarily, schedules 
are so arranged that employees work a 
full 40-hour week without counting in 
the lunch period. That means an order 
to pay back wages for lunch periods in- 
volves overtime rates. It worked out that 
way for Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Co. 
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clauses can be spotted easily . . . 


C-OF-L AND TERMINATION clauses seem less legal, easier to understand, when . . . 


Cartoons Help Interpret Contracts 


Gardner Board & Carton credits jump in employee reader- 
ship of agreements to simplified wording, use of illustrations. 


If workers can’t read their union 
contract easily, chances are they won't 
understand it. If they don’t under- 
stand it, the ficld’s wide open to mis- 
interpretations that could lead to labor 
troubles. 

Gardner Board & Carton Co., which 
has plants in Middletown and Lock- 
land, Ohio, decided last contract-writ- 
ing time to try to find.a way out of the 
verbal bog of most agreements. It ap- 
proached two unions—one CIO, the 
other independent—with an idea for 
“dressing up” 1951 contracts with pic- 
tures and cartoons. The unions agreed. 
The result is a couple of contracts that 
workers say they can thumb through 
easily--and understand. 
¢ Simplified Format—Richard L. Siegel, 
director of industrial and public rela- 
tions for Gardner, engineered the break 
with old-style, legalistic contracts. It 
wasn’t a sudden shiftover. Before this 
year, Gardner and the two unions had 
already been trying to simplify the 
wording of contracts. 

The simplification job was completed 
this year, and the illustrations—pointed 
up by color—were added. A Cincinnati 
advertising agency (Stockton, West & 
Burkhart, Inc.) handled the format and 
art work for the final version of the 
contract, copies of which were distrib- 


uted to Gardner's 1,550 employees. 
¢It Worked—Both company and 
unions agree that reaction has been 
favorable. According to Siegel, em- 
ployee readership has increased from 
“practically nil” to “good.” 

George E. Bradford, president of the 
United Paperworkers (CIO) local at 
Lockland, confirms that the CIO con- 
tract “aroused a good deal of comment 
among employees” and is “‘more read- 
able” and easier to understand. Robert 
L. Miller, head of the ‘independent 
union at Middletown, says the same. 
e Growing in Popularity—The idea of 
pepping up company communications 
to employees—such as insurance, pen- 
sion, and company rule or policy ex- 
planations—isn’t new. One employer 
—Alabama Drydock & Shipbuilding 
Co., Mobile—has used cartoons in the 
company paper for a long time to pub- 
licize and explain company rules and 
contract clauses (BW—Nov.6’48,p104). 
But few companies have gone in for 
extensive use of cartoons in contracts. 

Siegel isn’t sure it can be done uni- 
versally. It would be tough, he admits, 
to simplify and dress up agreements 
between large employers and_ their 
unions. Such contracts often run to 
more than 100. pages and are highly 
technical. 
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HOW TO GET MORE 
OUT OF YOUR PRESENT MACHINES 


G-E adjustable speed drives help 
achieve maximum output, top qual- 
ity with the right speed for the job. 


Today, more than ever before, manufacturers 
everywhere are asking themselves: ‘““How can 
I produce more with what I’ve got?”’ Many of 
them are finding the answer in General Elec- 
tric adjustable-speed drives. Here they get 
the finger-tip speed adjustment that matches 
the speed to the job—-promoting higher out- 
put with improved quality control, saving 
scarce materials, and cutting rejects. 


Here are a few of the machines on which 
G-E adjustable-speed drives are being used: 


‘machine tools pumps grinders 

mixers pulverizers punch presses 
centrifuges extruders printing machines 
calenders fans feeders 
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For more information on how adjustablé- 
speed can be used in your plant, mail the 
coupon below. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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7 ‘ THE ACA MOTOR—Speed rvxages to 20:]—Ar 
WHICH DRIV adjustable-speed a-c motor. Speed range 3:1! 
= or 4:1 continuous; for intermittent operation 
; ss from 6:1 to 20:1. Bulletin GEA-4883. Check 
», This 26-page manual will help you ses ca = 
® decide. It shows you how to go about select- 
g fh) 1 ing the right drive. The handy drive char THE SPEED VARIATOR—Speed ranges fo 40:1 
Sott included is worth your detailed —An adjustable-voltage d-c drive that uses a-¢ 
adjestable Bulletin GEA-5334. Check here ; } power. Speed ranges 8:1 to 40:1 and beyond. 

{ Bulletin GEA-5335. Check here 
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General Electric Company, Section 646-10C * 
Apparatus Department, Schenectady 5, N. Y. , THY-MO-TROL"—Speed ranges to 100:—The 
most accurate, most versatile, and fastest acting 
Please send me the bulletins checked: of all G-E adjustable-speed drives. Speed 
£5 ter daliseinion orbs ranges of 100:1 or better. Bulletin GEA-5337. 
eh Check here i 
{3 for planning an immediate project 
NAME ELECTRONIC SPEED VARIATOR—An electronically 
ws controlled version of the Speed Variator that offers 
COMPANY most of the features of Thy-mo-trol for applications 
in the 15 to 60-hp range at moderate cost. Bulletin 
ADDRESS GEA-5336. Check here 


CITY. * Thy-mo-trol is the General Electric Company's registered trod*- 
mork for its electronic motor-control system. 














AHeadguarters for ELECTRICAL ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVES 
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IT’S SO EASY TO 
END COSTLY SLIPPING 
— ACCIDENTS WITH 


He 


> <A 
A.W. ALGRIP 


ABRASIVE Floor Plate 
Stops Slipping 
Even On Steep Inclines 


A.W A crip is a revolutionary 
Abrasive Floor Plate made by 
rolling abrasive grain as an in- 
tegral part of the upper portion 
of steel plate. Wet or dry it’s 
non-slip. It grips men’s feet 
keeping them secure 


A. W. ALGRIP IS NON-SLIP... even on 
steep inclines 

A.W.A GRIP 1s the rolled Steel 
floor plate that indusury and 
business have always wanted 
It has over 1001 industria! and 
commercial applications. It’s 
ideal for loading platforms, 
ramps, walkways, factory floors, 
elevator floors and sills, etc 


A.W ALGRIP prevents costly slipping 
accidents wherever it's installed 

It will pay you to get complete 
information about this revolu- 
tionary Aprasive Floor Plate 
now. Write for 8-page data filled 
booklet BB. | 
There's Never A Slip On A.W, ALGRIP 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


125 Yeors of Iron and Steel Making Experience 
Other Products: PERMACLAD Stainless Clad Stee! « A. W. 
SUPER-DIAMOND Floor Plate @ Plates @ Sheets © Strip 
‘ (Alloy and Specio! Grades) 
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DR. RAYMOND B. ALLEN has the job of shaping policy on management pay. 
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Executives May Get a Raise 


New Salary Stabilization Board has already received 
1,000 applications ‘for pay adjustments in executive and white- 
collar jobs. It may allow some hikes above 10%. 


Stabilizers, who have been up to 
their ears in wage rules for hourly paid 
workers, are finally looking at salaries. 

This week Economic Stabilizer Eric 
Johnston named a Salary Stabilization 
Board of five public members to handle 
the problems of salary administration. 
SSB’s big job will be to tailor Wage 
Stabilization Board policies to fit execu- 
tives and white-collar workers who are 
outside wage-hour coverage and who are 
not represented by a union. It is charged 
with conforming “‘as far as practicable” 
with WSB regulations. 

e Who’s Who—Board members are: 

e Dr. Raymond B. Allen, of Seattle, 
president of the University of Wash- 
ington, named as SSB chairman. 

e Ellsworth C. Alvord, of Wash- 
ington, former special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and a legal 
specialist on taxes. 

e Clinton S, Golden, former vice- 


.president of the United Steelworkers 


(CIO), now a lecturer at Harvard. 

¢ Charles P. McCormick, president 
of McCormick & Co., Baltimore. 

eV. Henry Rothschild II, New 
York corporation attorney and authority 
on executive compensation. 


¢ George W. Taylor, chairman of 
WSB, who will sit as an ex officio mem- 
ber of SSB, to advise on WSB policies. 
e Plans Get Under Way—Johnston first 
announced plans for SSB on May 8 
(BW—May12’51,p30). He set up a 
skeleton staff, headed by Joseph D. 
Cooper, a career federal administrator, 
to help with the spadework. Cooper has 
been functioning as acting executive 
director of SSB and running the office 
of Salary Stabilization—the unit that will 
actually administer rules laid down by 
SSB. 

Since May Cooper and his OSS staff 
have received some 1,000 applications 
for approval of proposed salary adjust- 
ments. OSS did as much as it could, on 
its own. It told 200 applicants to go 
ahead with their proposed raises—be- 
Cdise they either came within WSB’s 
10% formula or were in line with 
“escalator” or other increases O.K.’d by 
WSB for hourly paid workers. 

In a few instances, OSS told employ- 
ers to put increases into effect where 
there was only a minor deviation from 
WSSB policy, but to file a statement, for 
SSB, on what they had done. 

Most of the nearly 800 cases. that 
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Herb Turner, Vice-Pres., Turner-Brooks, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR FREE SOUND CONDITIONING 
ESTIMATE...PHONE YOUR LOCAL 
GOLD BOND APPLICATOR 


Central Roofing Co. 
Lydick-Browne Roofing Co. 
E. L. Thompson Acoustics, Inc. 
Lloyd E. Mitchell, Inc. 
DeFrances Marble & Tile Co. 
J. F. Ryan Company 
Badbam Insulation Co., Ine. 
Rees & Zale, Inc. 
Dillaby Fireproofing Co. 
Acoustical and Floor Tile Co. 
J. M. Sutler Acoustical Co. 
A. A. Metts Co. 
Fisher-Busse Co. 
National Sound Control Co. 
H. A. Erf Acoustical Co. 
South Texas Materials Co. 
Acoustic Builders Specialty Co. 
Myron Cornish & Co. 
Jobn C. Reeves & Co. 
H. N. Wikelund & Co. 
Turner-Brooks, Inc. 
Lee Building Specialties Co. 
Southwest Acoustical Co. 
General Insulation Co. 
Lydick Roofing Co. 
Healey & Popovich 
Northwest Michigan 
Acoustical Co. 
J. A. Walsh & Co. 
General Asbestos & Supply Co. 
Best Interiors, Inc, 
Jacksonville Tile Co. 
Eustis Lancaster Associates 
Cockerell Engineering & 
Fireproofing Co. 
Tennessee Structural Products Corp. 
Acoustical Engineering Co. 
The Sound Control Co. 
Braun Acoustical Co. 
Southwest Specialty Co. 
Alexander Marble & Tile Co. 
Aconstical Contracting Co. 
Rowell Flooring Company 
Sales & Engi ing Co. 
Schauer Co., Inc. 
R. R. McGregor & Associates 
LeVan Tile Company 
Building Specialties Co. 
National Acoustics 
Febre & Co. 
L. H. Clawson Co. 
Acoustical Sales & Plaster Co. 
Porter Trustin Co. 
Pearson Insulating & Dist. Co. 
Chas. M. Wall, Inc. 
Standard Floor Co. 
Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. 
McL. T. O’Ferrall & Co. 
Jobnson-Olson Floor 
Coverings, Inc. 
L. H. Clawson Co. 
Utah Pioneer Corp. 
Heat Control Insulation Co. 
Morrison-Hope Co. 
Asbestos Products Co. 
Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. 
Acoustical Engineering Co. 
Midwest Acoustical Co. 
Queen City Wood Works & 
Lumber Co. 
Missouri Builders Specialty Co. 
Midwest Marble & Tile Co. 
J. ©. Kelley Co. 
A. W. Lee Co. 


Northern Steel Buildings, Inc. 
Todd-Roberts Insulation Co. 
Lydirk Roofing Co. 

Wester Acoustica: & Insul. Co. 


A, tie 





CANADA: William G. Kerr | 


| Abilene, Texas 

| Albuquerque, N. M. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Billings, Montana 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Champagne, Ill. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Obio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Obio 
Denver, Colorado 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 
El Paso, Texas 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Fresno, Calif. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jobnson City, Tenn. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lubbock, Texas 
Memphis Tenn. 
Merrill, Wis. 
Miami, Fla. 

Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. __ 
Minneapoiis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Pharr, Texas 
Philadelpbia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Richmond, Va. 


Rockford, lil. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utab 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Shreveport, La. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Springfield, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Warsaw, Indiana 
Washington, D.C. 
(Arlington) 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Youngstown, Obio 





Toronto, Ontario 


"if a place is noisy, 
I go in with a gun!”’ 


says: HERB TURNER * of Detroit 


ND WHEN Herb Turner goes in, the place really gets quiet! 
That’s because his gun sprays Gold Bond Thermacoustic—the 
low-cost sound-conditioning material that makes modern, quiet 
offices out of echoing lofts and warehouses. Thermacoustic can be 
applied to metal, masonry, plaster or glass. There’s no need for ex- 


pensive remodeling; no loss of time. 


Whatever noise problem you have...your nearby Gold Bond Sound 
Control Engineer can solve it! Call him in. There are six Gold Bond 
Sound Control Products to choose from — one for every job and every 
budget. And you can count on fast service that won’t interrupt your 


routine. 


Gold Bond Thermacoustic sprays on— 
kills noise, insulates and fireproofs ! 


In one fast operation, Gold Bond Thermacoustic gives you high- 
efficiency protection against noise, fire and heat! Let your Gold Bond 
Applicator tell you how it can turn a loft or warehouse into a quiet 
office...or sound condition a restaurant, theatre or church. Therma- 
coustic preserves any ceiling design — however irregular. Or, it can be 
sprayed to a thickness that hides unsightly piping. It can be spray 
painted without appreciable acoustical loss. 


PHONE FOR YOUR FREE SOUND 
CONDITIONING ESTIMATE NOW 


Why put up with work-slowing 
office noise a day longer? Call your 
local Gold Bond Applicator today! 
He’s listed in the Classified Section 
under “Acoustical Contractors.” Or 
write Department BW-6a, National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


You'll build or | 


remodel better with 


Gold Bond 


Acoustical Products 


BUFFALO 2, 


\ 


N.Y. 
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Will your 
industry be 

the next to 
“discover” 


DUREZ 
RESINS? 


@ Research on a variety of industrial fronts 
is finding answers to new and old problems in 
the versatile characteristics of Durez resins. 
Serving fundamentally as bonding agents, 
these thermo-setting phenolic resins also 
increase important physical, chemical, and 
electrical properties of various materials. 
Among these examples there may be the 
germ-idea of a product improvement, or a 
better method of processing, in your field 
of interest. 


WOOD-WASTE is turned into 
finished products since wood 
industry leaders, with help from 
Durez on resins, found a method 
for producing structural sheets 
and molded shapes from saw- 
dust, shavings or cuttings. The 
resin-bonded board sheets, trim- 
med to panel sizes, are uniformly 
thick, dense, and free from warp- 
ing, highly resistant to deteriora- 
tion, have excellent strength and stability, and 
all the workability of natural wood. 


RUBBER benefits in 
many ways when spe- 
cial Durez resins are 
used in compounding 
stocks used for shoe 
soles, tire beads, tool 
handles and other 


sy, 


; moldings. In the Buna 
» N’s they contribute to 
? vulcanization, hardness, stiffness, and resist- 


| ance to abrasion, chemicals and heat. GRS 


and natural rubber stocks likewise benefit 
substantially when compounded with Durez 


* phenolic resins. 


) ELECTRICAL parts such as TV and radio ca- 


pacitors, resistors, and coils are simpler to as- 

semble, safer to service when dipped in a 

Durez resin. The resin 

: ral @ forms a strong, dense 

“ “ coating that resists 

: 5 the heat of soldering 

tools and remains 

®@® @ «a @ stable under severe 

‘ moisture and salt 
spray conditions. 


Let us send you a pamphlet on these and 
other uses of phenolic resins in industry. We 
will gladly help with any particular applica- 
tions you have in mind. Write, on office let- 
terhead, to Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
4006 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Phenolic 
Plastics 
that fit 
the job 





couldn’t be handled by OSS involved 
major deviations from WSB policy— 
raises well above the allowable 10%. 
OSS filed these away. They give the new 
SSB a heavy case load to start with. 

¢ 10%-Raise Formula—The _ biggest 
policy question facing SSB is how to 
apply the 10%-raise formula to salaries. 
WSB has used the formula to allow 
general increases to groups of workers. 
But there are few general increases on 
the executive level. SSB may decide to 
permit increases higher than 10%, if 
the average for the executive group does 
not exceed that limit. 

Under Regulation 6, WSB doesn’t 
require that all employees in the appro- 
priate group receive increases or that 
they receive the same increase. It looks 
only at the percentage average for the 
group, thus permitting some to get 
more than the catch-up limit—now 
10%. But as yet.no approval has been 
given to individual salary increases ex- 
ceeding 10%. 
¢ Special Cases—SSB naturally expects 
to run into “‘special circumstance’’ argu- 
ments in administering any salary-in- 
crease policy. One of the cases awaiting 
it now involves a proposed raise from 


$35,000 to $76,000 for George Harri- 


son, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks (AFL). The boost 
would be Harrison's first in eight years. 
SSB must decide how much Harrison— 
or any other executive—can be allowed 
to catch up if he has gone without an 
increase over a period of years. 

SSB must also work out some way of 
controlling salaries—without creating a 
special hardship—in “talent’’ cases in- 
volving movie stars, professional ath- 
letes, and others whose salaries can rise 
phenomenally after a good box office 
or a good season. 
eAt Work Now-—Some specialized 
problems already are getting prelimi- 
nary attention. For instance, even before 
SSB names went in, a panel headed by 
Wesley A. Sturges, dean of Yale Law 
School, was studying the question of 
stock options—and whether they are a 
fringe compensation plan. 

The panel went to work when Johns- 
ton heard that some major companies 
had instituted stock-option plans in re- 
cent months. The same panel may also 
take up stock offers to employees at a 
discount (the saving from the stock mar- 
ket price may be considered compensa- 
tion) and profit-sharing and incentive- 
bonus programs. 


NLRB Limits Bargaining 


Board makes one of first cuts in field where employer must 
negotiate in good faith with union. Any issue covered in contract 
talks needn't be discussed in reopenings. — 


The field of mandatory “good faith” 
bargaining underwent one of its first 
shrinkages last week. ‘The National 
Labor Relations Board put a limit on 
the issues on which an employer must 
bargain with his union during a con- 
tract reopening. 

Here are the new rules, as set up 
by NLRB: 

e An employer must bargain with 
the union, during a reopening, on any 
entirely new issue involving wages, 
hours, or other working conditions. 
That is, he must bargain on any issue 
not covered in the contract or brought 
up during the original contract negoti- 
ations. 

e He need not bargain with the 
union if it tries to revive an issue taken 
up during the original negotiations, 
even though it is not mentioned in 
the final contract. 

This is something new. The board 
had always held in the past that Taft- 
Hartley “does not permit a party to a 
contract ‘to refuse, during the life of 
the contract, to discuss a bargainable 
subject unless it has been made a part 
of the contract itself.” 
¢ Pensions—The ruling came after the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) asked the 


Jacobs Manufacturing Co., West Hart- 
ford, Conn., to bargain on two points 
—pensions and insurance—during a con- 
tract reopening in 1949. The company 
refused, arguing that the reopening was 
on “wage rates” only. 

On the pension issue, NLRB found 
that the parties had had no discussions 
during their original bargaining in 1948. 
It upheld the union’s right to demand 
pension negotiations. If the parties 
want to keep an issue from being raised, 
they should ban it specifically in the 
contract, the board majority said. 

The board added, as it has done fre- 
quently in the past, that the direction 
to bargain “in good faith” on an issue 
does not mean that cither party must 
make concessions. 
¢ Insurance—But NLRB decided that 
the company need not bargain on the 
UAW demand for employer-paid in- 
surance. While such a provision is 
not contained in the 1948 contract, 
the board found its desirability was 
“fully discussed while the respondent 
[company] and union were negotiating 
the agreement.” 

“It is only reasonable to assume that 
rejection of the union’s basic’ proposal 

constituted a part of the con- 
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Chrysler Industrial 15— 
one of eight basic models 


More manufacturers, more oper- 
ators of industrial equipment are 
discovering the brilliant efficiency 
of Chrysler Industrial Engines on 
scores of different applications. 


For Chrysler Industrial Engines 
are built solely for industrial jobs. 
Furthermore, Chrysler Industrial 
Engines are designed and engi- 
neered to meet the specific working 


ee of each type of 
— ment = power. They can 

adapted to special regional 
pct conditions. 


A letter of inquiry will bring an 
engineer well qualified to discuss 
your particular application. 
Address: Industrial Engine Divi- 
sion, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 
31, Michigan. 


In Industry, Chrysler Powers 
Air Compressors ©@ Hoists © 
Derricks @ Pumps @ Generators 
© Tractors ® Arc Welders © 
Baling Machines © Conveyors 
. @ Tackle Blocks @ Winches 


In Farming, Chrysier Powers 
Tractors © Combines @ Gang | 
Mowers ® Spreaders ® Irrigation 
Equipment @ Orchard Sprayers @ 
Hay Choppers ® Pumps © Feed 
Mills ® Sprinklers 


t DAB axl rr 


In Other Fields, Chrysler Po 
Locomotives @ Motor Coaci 
Air Conditioning Equipment 
Machines ® Dziiiing Equip 
Fire Pumps @ Snow Plows © 
Flushers © Saw Mill Equip 
Oil Well Pumps and Drillers 





IDEAS TO KEEP PRODUCTION FLOWING 


erwork Simplification 


Dependable working papers help keep production humming. 


FOUR SYSTEMS of records . . . handwritten on Standard 
Registers in the plant of a Texas aircraft corporation 
Operate to insure that all parts and materials fabricated or 
purchased for scheduled assembly—are ready when needed. 
These basic tools of management are helping put added fight- 
ing power in the Korean air—see PS. 23.* 


Paperwork Simplification is being directed today to helping 
our customers get the most out of present systems. Representa- 
tives, analysts, form designers, servicemen are re-examining 
Standard Register systems . . . in the light of new conditions 
... against these prime objectives: 





A. Develop the best procedure—to provide needed facts on 
time to all concerned, with minimum clerical work. 


B. Simplify the writing method—to get more out of present 
business machines, save manpower . . . by means of aux- 
iliary devices, form handling equipment, etc. 


Sie tf AIR h s NOG LTAR ORANGE 


€. Design the most efficient form. A Material Requisition, for 
instance (above case) doubles as a Purchase Requisition 
for parts not in stock. 


* “PS.” ideas and information are available to all. Write for 
copies of Paperwork Simplification (PS.) free. The Standard 
Register Company, 706-A Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Wee 
THRVLNING, a pind ook ees 


offices 18 © 


KANT-SLIP 
continveus forms 


Feeding- 
aligning devices: 
THE REGISTRATOR 
PLATEN 


AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 


Advances form into 
new writing position 


DUAL FEED 
Registers 2 different 
forms for 1 continu- 
ous typing operation 


BURSTER-IMPRINTERS. 
Sign, date, number, 
trim, teor off, stack 
Kant-Slip forms 


UNIT ZIPSET FORMS 
Carbon interleaved 





temporaneous ‘bargain’ which the par- 
ties made when they negotiated the 
entire 1948 contract,” Board Chairman 
Paul Herzog said in the majority de- 
cision. “It would be an abuse of this 
board’s mandate to throw the weight 
of government sanction behind the 
union’s attempt to disturb, in midterm, 
a bargain sealed when the original agree- 
ment was reached.” 

¢ Statistics—In another phase of the 
case UAW had charged that Jacobs 
Mfg. had not bargained in good faith 
because it- refused to substantiate a 
“bare and adamant’ assertion that it 
couldn’t grant a requested 10¢ hourly 
raise. The board upheld UAW. It 
ordered the company to take “reason- 
able steps” to support its position with 
“statistical and other information.” 


Strike Ends in Draw 
For Transit Workers 


Street cars and buses rolled again in 
Detroit this week after the sudden end 
of a 59-day strike that had kept them 
idle since April 29. AFL claimed a vic- 
tory—but transit workers returned to 
jobs under prestrike contract terms and 
with the added threat of layoffs, due to 
lost transit business. 

Under settlement terms, returning 
workers have no commitments on wage 
and other contract demands. ‘These 
will be taken up in mediation. 
¢ No Penalties—The biggest stumbling 
block to a settlement—the state Hutch- 
inson act, which automatically fires 
public utility employees who go on 
strike—was solved by a judicial ruling 
that, in effect, made a legal fiction 
out of the fact that a strike had oc- 
curred. 

Judge Ira Jayne ruled that by failing 
to attend a mediation meeting on the 
eve of the strike the city had not com- 
plied with the letter of the state act. 
Therefore, he took a dim view of any 
penalties against the strikers, ruled that 
the entire situation should revert to 
that prevailing before the walkout. 
¢ Bigger Problems—The strikers lieart- 
ily approved a return-to-work proposal 
from the leadership of their AFL amal- 
gamated union. 

But they returned to a situation 
that made raises for them even more 
of a problem. 

The reduced patronage of the lines 
by this week brought layoffs in operat- 
ing and business departments. 

Many of the strikers, said system 
heads, will never get their jobs back 
unless patronage improves. And the 
lines offer faint hope that travel will 
ever go all the way back to its former 
level, due to the formation of ride-shar- 
ing groups and other arrangements dur- 
ing the strike. 
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America Has a Great New Travel Market! 
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+, aS Country Gentleman began its 
travel service last summer, inquiries have 
averaged 1,000 per month .. . have fre- 
quently run as high as 125 per day! Yet 
there is nothing surprising in this re- 
sponse. For one or more members in 80% 
of Country Gentleman families goes on a 
vacation during the year, with the dis- 
tance traveled averaging 833 miles. 

Today ... Rural America offers a great 
new Vacation Market: millions of people 
who have the time, money and inclination 
to travel; who have already established 
vacation travel habits virtually identical 
with those of urban people . . . a market 
not now reached by travel advertising in 
metropolitan newspapers and other urban 
publications. 


Geeater Foner 70 
GeesTer Foner 70 


Read more, used more, liked more by 


eS ean 
Move 7 ae 
Centlemsn 


Features like this new travel service 
have helped earn for Country Gentleman 
top readership with the people of Rural 
America, who spend one out of every 3 of the 
nation’s retail dollars. Where can you find 
better customers ... for travel... or for 
any mass product or service? 


a. a 


This snapshot was made in France when Thome John- >» 


son, Country Gentleman subscriber, one of the "26 
best formers in the Midwest,” toured Europe investi- 
gating farming conditions. Last year Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson and their two teen-age sons vacationed in 
South Dakota, Montana and Wyoming; this year 
they visited California, - 


fl 


2,300,000 prosperous families through- 


out Rural America. 


“We enjoyed every minute of our trip through New 
Mexico and Colorado,” writes Harold Davis, Okla- 
homa Country Gentleman subscriber pictured with 
family. "My sor and | were interested in checking 
how up-to-date our farming methods were compared 
with other farmers’. Mrs. Davis, my sister and the 
girls were more interested in shopping.” 





A Weill organized farm activities permit John Turn@ 
Virginia Country Gentleman subscriber, to spend ti 
with his family at home and on vacations, In 1949 
the Turners visited Ontario; last year they took in 
West Virginia State Fair. Members of the family 
quently accompany Mr. Turner on trips to such ci e 
as Roanoke, Richmond, Baltimore and Washington 


> 
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HOW FORT WAYNE SUPPLIES UNCLE SAM 
—AND HOME FRONT SHIPPERS TOO! 


Fort Wayne's on top of the job today because it’s equipped and 
ready to fill new defense program demands—while still producing 
corrugated containers to meet the needs of regular domestic shippers. 
And Fort Wayne’s meeting these new demands without re-tooling, 
shuffling equipment, remodeling plants, revising manufacturing 
methods or worrying about adequate raw material sources. Fort 
Wayne prepared. Since World War II it has completed a major 
expansion program, acquired control of southern pine forests and 
the facilities to convert them into virtually unlimited raw materials. 
Drawing on over four decades of container making experience, 
Fort Wayne has intensified its strict laboratory control of material 

_ and product quality, heightened the efficiency and integration of 
all its operations. Fort Wayne today is ready, willing and able... 
producing in ample volume for both defense and 

domestic shippers .. . right in stride. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


Ol Mune 
CoRRUGATED. PaPER COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Se: 


Plante: Sales Offices: 
Rochester, New York Chicago, III. 
Chicago, Illinois Jackson, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Binghamton, N.Y. 
Hartford City, Indiana Buffalo, N.Y. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 

Wut: NewYork, N.Y. 

Vincennes, Indiana Rochester, N.Y. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ayjiliate: Cincinnati, Ohio Marietta, Ohio Washington, Ind. 
Southern Paperboard Cleveland, Ohio —- Hartford City, Ind. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Corporation Dayton, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. York, Penna. 
*Port Wentworth, Georgia Lima, Ohio Muncie, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. 


LABOR BRIEFS 











A “fishing trip” by 1,800 AFL brick- 
layers in Milwaukee brought in a 
32¢-an-hour “catch” last week—a ‘cost- 
of-living increase, to $2.97 an hour, 
subject to WSB approval. The union 
contract barred striking for the raise, so 
bricklayers went “fishing” for it. 
° 
Women’s pay is now equal to that of 
men in similar jobs in clerical depart- 
ments of Allis‘Chalmers in Milwaukee. 
The company and UAW worked out 
rate revisions to end old differentials— 
at a $105,000-a-year cost to the com- 
pany. 
® 

Industrial injuries declined in 1950, the 
National Safety Council reported last 
week. The frequency rate for industrial 
accidents dropped 8% from 1949, to 
9.3 disabling injuries per million man- 
hours. The severity rate also declined 
by 8%, to .94 days lost per 1,000 man- 


hours worked. 


* 
A homework law passed in Maine in 
1949 to “protect” women who knit or 
crochet at home for mills, on a piece- 
work basis, has just been repealed. 
Women complained to the legislature 
that they lost too much work under 
the law. 


a 
A $4,000 award, -covering back pay, set- 
tled a race-bias charge against States 
Marine Corp., of New York, two weeks 
ago. John B. Clark, a Negro licensed 
as a chief mate, charged under the state 
antidiscrimination law that the com- 
pany laid him off in 1949 because of 
his race. 

° 
“Socialized medicine”—federal health 
program backed by most laborites—has 
drawn fire from Dave Beck of. AFL’s 
teamsters. He told the American Medi- 
cal Assn.—which he called “a_ pretty 
good union”—that “the answer to the 
problem of medical care will not be 
found in ‘any political panacea or 
through the development of super- 
bureaucracy.” 

° 
New road financed by Oneida, Ltd., 
near Oneida, N. Y., at a cost of $10,000 
plus a half-mile right-of-way will cut 
travel time to the plant from 45 min- 
utes to 8 minutes—and end a lot of 
employee complaints, Oneida hopes. 


* 

Support for retailers by CIO and AFL 
in Maine is very nearly 100%, but 
isn’t expected to bring about their mu- 
tual objective: repeal of the state’s new 
sales tax law. Unions are trying to get 
a referendum, putting up to the elec- 
torate a choice between sales tax and 
income tax, backed by labor. 
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THE CUSTOMER is reassured when he gets a chart like this with his order. 


Sampling Keeps Rejects Down 


Statistical quality control uses mathematics to save the 
trouble of 100% inspection on mass-produced parts. It also spots 
production bugs. On many defense contracts, it’s a must. 


If you manufacture any product for 
the military, the contract specifies that 
you must set up an inspection system 
that satisfies the government. 

In a lot of cases, that means 100% 
inspection—a long hard look at each 
item produced. But there are many 
other cases where sampling is accepta- 
ble. Sampling means statistical quality 
control, the hottest thing today in pro- 
duction management. 
¢ Cumbersome—Generally, 100% in- 
spection is still a must for items on 
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which life depends or for large, com- 
plicated: assemblies. However, on mass- 
produced items the piece-by-piece check 
generally becomes too cumbersome. 
That’s where sampling comes into the 
picture. 

The theory of statistical quality con- 
trol is simple. It assumes that in an 
adequate sampling rejects will show up 
in the same proportion as they do in 
the entire batch. So, if the sampling 
shows fejects to be fewer than those 
allowed by the specifications, the whole 


batch is satisfactory. It is only when 
the sampled rejects run above the pre- 
scribed level that it is necessary to fall 
back on total inspection. 

Take a recent case at Western Elec- 
tric, whose affiliate, Bell Tclephone 
Laboratorics, Inc., pioneered quality 
control in i924. Western Electric, buy- 
ing parts in huge lots, has an inspection 
problem too great to be handled other 
than by sampling. The company sam- 
pled 6,847 lots received over a two- 
month period from 514 suppliers. ‘The 
check provided a timely warning; about 
69% of the:lots weren’t up to specifica- 
tions. 
¢ Line Check—Quality control does 
more than provide a check on whether 
an end product can meet the standards 
of military and civilian customers. It 
also provides checks all along the pro- 
duction line, often spots little bugs that 
would otherwise grow into dragons. 
Two other benefits have induced more 
and more manufacturers to adopt or 
expand quality control methods since 
mobilization started: 

e Quality control reduces the 
amount of scrap by holding down the 
number of rejects. Hence it makes pos- 
sible savings of scarce materials. 

¢ It allows for more precise sched- 
uling of production, important, when 
many manufacturers are trying to keep 
military and civilian output in some 
sort of balance, 
¢ Mathematical Child—Statistical qual- 
ity control is a baby of pure mathe- 
matics—the theory of probability. With 
it, a stern statistical eye is turned on 
incoming raw materials, manufacturing 
process, and finished products. And as 
one executive puts it: “Mathematics 
are quicker than the human eye.” 

Here’s how the mathematical eye is 
put to work. Suppose you want to 
sample a batch of bolts to see if they 
are up to snuff. You know the total 
number of bolts and the fraction of 
that number needed to provide the 
adequate —* You pick out the 
smaller number of bolts at fandom and 
measure them. If the divergences from 
specification are within the allowed 
limits, you can figure that the whole 
batch is O.K., too. 
¢ Size of Sample—One beauty of the 
system is that the size of the sampling 
does not have to rise proportionately 
to the size of the batch to be tested. 
If a batch of 200*iieeds a sampling of 
30, then, by the probability formula, 
a batch of 3,200 would need only 150 
samples. If the batch were 22,000, the 
sampling would be 300. 

There’s this to remember, however: 
The size of the sampling varies with 
the closeness of the tolerances to be 
tested. If the tolerances are broad, a lot 
of samples are needed to give you an 
accurate idea of how many items exceed 
the limits. But if the tolerances are 
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Western Union Telegraphic 
Money Orders are your best 
answer when minutes count in 
binding bids, clinching orders, 
closing deals with cash! 


For any purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 





WESTERN - ¢ 
N = 


XPEDITING ORDERS 


WE TELEGRAPHED PAYMENT FOR 
CARLOAD BRICK ORDERED 

JUNE FIRST TODAY. PLEASE RUSH 
SHIPMENT SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


WESTERN - 
UNIO 





REMITTANCES 


ACCOMPANYING FUNDS COVER 
EXPENSES AND SALARY TO DATE. 
PLEASE TELEGRAPH IF EXTRA 
MONEY NEEDED THIS WEEK. . 





Nothing else 
gets ACTION 





like a 
TELEGRAM 





very close, a small number will show 
you whether or not the whole batch 
is in bounds. : 
¢ Sales Help—Some manufacturers like 
Hunter Spring Co. plot their samplings 
(chart, page +5) to serve as an indicator 
of the over-all quality of an order. Hun- 
ter Spring measures a sampling for each 
specification of a product. The inevita- 
ble human and mechanical errors are 
plotted along with the items that run 
true. 

Plotted on graph paper the figures 
give a curve that looks something like 
the hump of a camel. If the hump is 
symmetrical, it means that the varia- 
tions from specifications are distributed 
normally. The high peak of the hump 
shows tliat most of the products are 
running true. That’s a production man’s 
dream. 

These graphs make comforting read- 
ing for the customer. Hunter has been 
sending them along with each order for 
five years. 
¢ On the Line—Inside the plant, qual- 
ity control can do a nice job of taking 
the temperature of the production line. 
Hourly samplings, made at any point 
along the line, will show if anything’s 
wrong. If the percentage of rejects gets 


too high, it’s time to start checking. « 


Maybe raw materials are of poor qual- 
ity; maybe a machine is worn to the 
point where it can’t keep within the 
spectfied- tolerances. 

Mistakes in the setting up of a pro- 

duction line can also be detected. West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. found this out 
in its 2,500-unit-a-day production of 
rotors for small motors. The rotors got 
an initial, rough machining on one 
lathe, then were finished on another. 
The statistical quality control graphs 
showed that the rough machining was 
very close to the standards needed for 
the finished product. A few adjust- 
ments to the roughing lathe and the 
installation of more accurate gauges 
enabled Westinghouse to eliminate the 
second lathe entirely. The saving is es- 
timated at $500 a month. 
¢ Military Standards—The mobiliza- 
tion emergency has given a big boost to 
the spread of quality control. The mili- 
tary can insist on checks that civilians 
can’t. Moreover, military specifications 
are tougher, with closer tolerances and 
a demand for higher-grade materials. 
The methods of quality control won’t 
change, but there will be more of it on 
military contracts. 

To set prospective contractors 
straight, the Defense Dept. has issued 
Mil-Std 105A, a booklet detailing the 
military standards. This summer, an- 
other booklet will be issued to explain 
how to use the first one. 

Once a manufacturer knows the 
military standards for checking, he can 
figure how much it will cost him to 
comply. That figure, of course, will be 


an integral part of his bid calculations. 
¢ Breakdown—In general, the armed 
services break their contracts up into 
three fields of inspection: 

e Research and development work. 
Here the yardsticks are set to measure 
the efficiency of research methods and 
to insure that the project’s end result 
matches up to its original purpose. 

¢ Production of complex items, 
usually in single units or small lots. 
These get a part-by-part review. 

e Mass production of standard 
items. Here sampling does the trick. 

Different defects of different items 
are of varying importance. ‘he services 
classify potential defects as critical, ma- 
jor, or minor. In establishing the final 
standards, the different methods of in- 
spection become mixed together. 

In an automatic pilot, for example, 
you have a complex product on which 
the life of a plane crew depends. But 
the pilot contains many standard minor 
parts, like nuts and bolts, for which 
sampling is enough. ‘The vital parts, the 
gyroscope and other instruments, must 
have 100% inspection. At the end, of 
course, the assembled pilot gets a full 
inspéction. 


Four Join Hands 
For Titanium Work 


Four separate companies last week 
felt the urge to get together to develop 
better methods for processing titanium. 

e Horizons, Inc., Princeton, N. J., 
and Ferro Corp., Cleveland, formed a 
company, Horizons Titanium Corp., 
to produce titanium by a new process 
claimed to be cheaper than present 
methods. 

¢ Monsanto Chemical Co. and Na- 
tional Research Corp. of Cambridge, 
Mass., will join up to study production 
processes at Monsanto’s central research 
department in Dayton. 

Horizons Titanium will construct a 
small building in Cleveland that will 
probably be a pilot plant for making 
titanium by the new method. It will 
carry on experimental work started at 
Horizons’ labs. 

The present method of producing 
titanium, which is used in paints and 
aircraft structural parts, is a batch tech- 
nique. The new method is basically a 
continuous process. Titanium now sells 
for $5 per lb. for the sponge type and 
$7 per lb. for ingots. Horizons Titanium 
hopes to cut the price considerably, 
but the companies involved won’t say 
how much. 

Although it’s one of the earth’s most 
abundant elements, titanium hasn’t 
been available on a large scale because 
it is tough to extract. Still, production 
has grown from a few lab samples in 
1946 to 550,000 Ib. in 1950. 
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... Make Biggest Plastic Boat 


he biggest Fiberglas reinforced plas- 
tic boat ever built, the 42-ft. sailing 
ketch Arion, has been launched by 
Anchorage Plastics Corp., Warren, R. I. 

Although the Arion is an_ experi- 
mental pleasure craft, it has drawn mili- 
tary interest. ‘The Navy prefers rein- 
forced plastic hulls to wooden ones. 
That’s because they resist damage, re- 
quire little if any maintenance, take 
few skilled manhours to produce. 

Anchorage has already built two 
36-ft. experimental landing craft for 
the Navy. Right now the Bureau of 
Ships is shooting for 57-ft. plastic-hull 
minesweepers (BW —Mar.17’51,p88), 
but wants to do more research on struc- 
tural strength and fabricating methods. 
Experience with the Arion will bring 
the 57-ft. job a big step closer. 
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Anchorage’s new ketch displaces 
10,500 Ib.; nearly half of that is the 24- 
ton lead keel. A wooden ketch of simi- 
lar lines and equal length would displace 
about 16,000 Ib. 

The Arion has no ribs or stiffeners. 
It gets its strength from the layers of 
Fiberglas cloth impregnated with poly- 
ester resin. 

The hull was fabricated by laying the 
glass-resin sheets in a female mold (see 
picture), to which a parting agent had 
been applied. The sheets of cloth were 
cut to proper sizes and shapes and built 
up successively in the mold. Catalyzed 
resin was sprayed.on the cloth to im- 
pregnate it. The catalyst hardened the 
resin at room temperature, and the 
finished hull was ready to be lifted from 
the mold. 


Chain, of course. 


Chain that is vital not only as a 
component of thousands of prod- 
ucts in daily use, but for holding, 
hauling, and hoisting in plants 
where these products are made. 


Campbell makes chain for every 
purpose. And every link is in- 
spected before it leaves the fac- 
tory. When you need chain, turn to 
Campbell for the right chain for 
your particular needs. 
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130” 
Extreme Lift 


60" 
Turning Radius 


5912" 
Free Lift 


“JEEP” Model- 


230 


2000 Ib. capacity 


Mercur 


Send for catalog on complete line of 
MERCURY trucks, tractors, trailers. 


WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR. OVER 80 YEARS 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS = 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS “EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS ~ TRANSMISSION | 


AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 3866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 
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MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


PERFORATING at Harrington & King is a strictly knowhow business. That’s why... 


A Hole Maker Stays Out of the Hole 


Company is cashing in on industry's need to have holes 
punched in nearly every product. Latest market: ceilings. 


Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
has been punching holes in a lot of 
things for a long time. Its perforating 
jobs show up in practically every in- 
dustrial and commercial walk of life. 
They include sieves and screens for 
food-processing machinery; cylinders 
for laundry and dry-cleaning machines; 
grilles in auto and home radios, ma- 
chine guards, and radiators. 

The company’s operations recently 
took on a new twist when it got an 
order to perforate an aluminum panel 
ceiling for the Alcoa building now go- 
ing up in Pittsburgh. 

The ceiling—first of its kind—con- 
sists of pipes running horizontally. Be- 
low the pipes are suspended perforated 
aluminum pans that hide them. Hot 
water runs through the pipes in winter, 
and the panels radiate heat. In sum- 
mer, cold water runs through the pipes 
to coq] the room. They not only act 
as radiators, but also give acoustical 
control. 

H&K perforated 105 tons of alu- 
minum sheet for the job. That will 
cover 240,000 sq. ft. of ceiling. 
¢ Highly Specialized—Most of H&K’s 
work is special jobs. It will perforate 
a single screen for a special use or take 
on large production runs—like 20,000 
instrument panels a month for the 
1951 Ford. The company does a lot 


of jobs for defense production. (The 
Navy is using perforated monel metal 
and aluminum to absorb sound result- 
ing from the roar of guns in ducts, 
submarine detector rooms, and engine 
rooms.) 

Manufacturers usually farm out their 
work to a specialist like H&K because 
perforating takes unique skill and ma- 
chinery. They say it isn’t practical to 
do their own work unless they use the 
same die and material over a long 
period. 
¢ Trade Secrets—H&K’s _ president, 
Foye P. Hutchinson, claims that the 
backbone of the company’s business is 
its knowhow, plus experienced oper- 
ators. H&K builds its own perforating 
presses because standard punch presses 
don’t do the job. These ‘special presses 
make possible greater accuracy of feed, 
higher operating speeds, while reduc- 
ing punch breakage and materials spoil- 
age. 

Hutchinson won't talk about the spe- 
cial features that he builds into his 
machines, but these features plus the 
thousands of complicated dies kept 
in stock enable H&K to tackle prac- 
tically any hole-punching job. The 
holes can be round, square, oblong, 
oval. They range in diameter from 
0.020 in. to 9 in.; and the company 
produces fine strainers for sugar re- 
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at less cost! 


Burroughs helps America get things done 


Business needs facts today as never before. It 
needs more of the complete figu*e facts that 
guide production, and it needs them faster. 


To meet these new demands, business has to 
have the latest, finest and fastest tools—the 
kind of mechanized help that Burroughs can 
give. There’s a Burroughs machine for every 
figuring need —from a simple, low-priced add- 
ing machine to specialized accounting machines 
for the most complex operations. There’s 
modern microfilming equipment, built by 


Bell & Howell and distributed by Burroughs, 
to simplify record-keeping, safeguard records. 


Now is the time to find out about these machines 
that will produce the complete figure facts your 
business needs ... when it needs them... and 
save you money to boot. 


Now is the time to call your local Burroughs 
office. You'll find the number in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 


Typewriter Accounting Machines 
Supplies 


Sensimatic Accounting Machines 
Microfilming Equipment « 


Calculators « 
Bookkeeping Machines 


Adding Machines « 








_ From radio to electric ranges 
engineered ceramics replace costlier parts 





Comparatively new to industry, engineered ceramics offer endless 
possibilities to product designers. Typical example is Centralab* 
Steatite, a mew concept in ceramic material. Harder than quartz, 
moisture-proof and with remarkable dielectric properties, Steatite 
has revolutionized high-frequency insulating requirements. Widely 
adopted in radio, TV and electronics it simplifies production, steps up 
circuit performance, reduces costs. In many fields, Steatite and other 
Centralab ceramics provide manufacturers with almost unlimited op- 
portunities for new production economies and product improvement. 

Other Globe-Union products, pioneered and mass produced at 
18 Globe-Union factories, also contribute to the continuing progress 
and world leadership of American industry. 


* DIVISION OF 


GLOBE-UNION INC. 


Engineered Products for Industry 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


STORAGE BATTERIES @ ELECTRONIC PARTS SPARK PLUGS © CERAMICS @ SKATES 


FACTORIES SITUATED AT 
Atlanta, Ga. Denville, N. J Los Angeles, Calif Mineral Rid, i 
. N. 5. 5 e , Oh 
Boston, Mass. : Emporia, Kans. Memphis, Tenn, Greece ng ia 
Cincinnati, Ohio Ft. Dodge, lowa Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. (4 factories) Reidsville, N. C. 
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fining that have 1,000 holes per square 
inch. 
¢ Problems—It isn’t easy to perforate 
a material so that holes are accurately 
placed and burrs aren’t formed. The 
toughest material H&K has learned to 
work with is stainless steel. For a long 
time the metal defied all efforts to 
erforate it. The material would have 
Co and knicks around the edge of 
each hole. With vibration, fractures 
would start at a burr and eventually 
grow from one hole to another, until 
a whole section broke out. H&K solved 
that one with special tools and accurate 
die making. 

The company met up with another 
toughie when it had to perforate cloth 
screens in movie theatres so that sound 
from behind the screen could reach 
the audience. Loose threads blocking 
parts of the tiny perforations can’t be 
tolerated. H&K got around that, too. 
¢ Company Is Still Growing—H&K got 
its start back in 1883, making stamp- 
ing mill screens for ore-processing 
plants, screens for grain cleaning and 
grading, and for dewaxing petroleum. 
The company is still owned by heirs 
of the original founders, does a $3- 
million annual business, and employs 
about 250 skilled workers. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A wool-like rayon is made by du Pont, 
which treats the rayon with a diluted 
solution of caustic soda to make it fuzzy. 
The new material, called Fiber FE; can 
be used for scatter rugs, upholstery, fur- 
like fabrics. Du Pont says it’s highly re- 
sistant to abrasion. 
e 
A hot-weather proving ground will be 
set up by General Motors on a 2,580- 
acre desert tract southeast of Phoenix. 
Facilities will include a 5-mi. circular 
banked track and a level straightaway 
about 2 mi. long. GM has been testing 
vehicles in Arizona since 1937, but 
merely on a laboratory basis. 
) _ 
Bonding copper to aluminum sheet gives 
a good surface for plating materials such 
as silver and chromium that are tough 
to plate directly on aluminum. This bi- 
metal is being produced by Eastern 
Brass & Copper Corp., New York. It 
was developed and used successfully in 
the Allied Zone of Germany. 
; ) 

The science of ultrasonics is at work on 
the production line at Schick, Inc. High- 
pitched sound waves generated through 
a liquid solvent remove oil, grease, and 
metal particles from small openings in 
electric shaver heads. Cleaning is more 
thorough, costs are down 50%, and the 
equipment takes one-third less floor 
space, says Schick. 
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To the Executive 
Planning for TOMORROW... 


New Rash Rambter. Adds Lasting Beauty... Greater 
Strength with Window Frames of Reynolds Aluminum 


Next time you see one of the sleek, new Nash Ramblers with 
their unique styling ...take a special look at the windows. 
Theattractive rust-proof framing is a perfect example of how 
Reynolds Aluminum extrusions-are used in modern design. 

Nash designers and engineers used extruded aluminum 
frames because: (1) they offer tremendous savings in material 
and labor through the use of smaller blanks for door-panels 
(2) aluminum extrusions are easily installed (3) channel in- 
serts and special trim are eliminated (4) aluminum stays 
bright and attractive. 

Profit from the future-thinking of Nash engineers... put 
aluminum on your drawing boards for tomorrow’s products. 
Inexhaustible supplies of bauxite ore and expanding alumi- 
num production facilities assure a steadily mounting supply 
of tomorrow’s main metal. 

Reynolds Aluminum Specialists are now working with 
many companies on their future designs. They will be glad to 





work with your designers to assure you of the maximum bene- 
fits of aluminum—low cost, light weight with strength, 
natural attractiveness, wide range of finishes, freedom from 
destructive rust, ease of fabrication. 

Today, call the Reynolds office listed under ““Aluminum”’ 
in your classified telephone directory. Or, write Reynolds 
Metals Company, 2585 South Third Street, Louisville 1, Ky. 
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and To THE MAN IN CHARGE OF 
TODAY’S PRODUCTION 


Do you have a defense contract that specifies 
aluminum? To eliminate production problems, 
acquaint yourself with the accepted production 
techniques for fabricating aluminum. Write for 
complete list of Reynolds technical books cover- 
ing every phase of fabrication. And for special 
problems, take advantage of Reynolds trained 
staff of aluminum specialists. 
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Chyster Airlemp 


AIR CONDITIONING « HEATING + REFRIGERATION 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products LUtd., Toronto 





Are There 


Small Plastic 


Components 
in Your War 
Contracts? 


——_ 
Very small plastic 


parts can make big 

headaches because of 
the special problems involved. As 
specialists in close tolerance 
molding of miniatures in nylon 
and other difficult materials, we 
have a record of successful 
development and production for 
many of the country’s top firms. 
We attribute this success largely 
to special equipment developed 
by our engineers for this work. 
Then, too, we offer precision 
molding that has cut the cost of 
machined nylon as much as 95%. 
Write, or telephone. 


STANDARD PLASTICS Co., Inc. 
62 Water St., Attleboro, Mass. 
New York Office: 303 Fifth Ave. 








NEW PRODUCTS 





Simplified Rotor Coater 


A coating a developed by 
Gyromat Corp. involves the use of a 
combination of rotors. It does away with 
spray booths, exhaust ducts, and similar 
equipment, and cuts spray losses. In 
one operation, a unit called Norris Gy- 
romat puts a complete coating of .0008 
to .025-in. thickness on items such as 
electronic parts, metal products, and 
ceramics. 

The unit housing has holes at either 
end, through which a conveyor passes 
carrying the items to be coated. A 
cylindrical bowl inside rotates with its 
axis horizontal. 

Coating material from an external 
source moves through a feedline to the 
wall of the bowl rotating at 500 rpm. 
to 750 rpm. The bowl’s rotation car- 
ties the material to a second feeding 
rotor, which is driven by the fluid fric- 
tion of the coating material. This rotor 
throws the material centrifugally into 
the surface of a third high-speed rotor. 
The third rotor atomizes the matter 
into a fine mist and floats it onto the 
work that is passing through: Overspray 
is caught by the bowl, returns to the 
rotors in its former fluid condition. 

Gyromat says the unit handles a 
variety of coatings, such as paints, lac- 
quers, and plastic coatings. 

e Source: Gyromat Corp., P. O. Box 
600, Fairfield, Conn. 


Check on Roundness 

Checking the diameter of small cyl- 
indrical parts is somewhat like putting a 
peg in a hole. You adjust the cylindrical 
groove of a comparator gauge to the 
exact dimensions you want. Then you 
can judge parts by the way they fit into 
the groove. Troy Precision Tool Co. 
says the check is even more accurate if 
the gauge groove has special contact 
points in three places—as in the com- 
pany’s Series AO gauges. 

As you rotate the cylinder in the 
groove, it presses against the contact 
points. A dial on the gauge tells how 
far out of round the part is, 

Troy says its gauge is accurate to 
0.000025 in. It comes in 21 sizes, 
covers the range from @ in. to 3 in. in 
s-in. increments, and from ? in. to 6 in. 
in increments of 4 in. You can adjust 
the unit within its range. 

The lightweight aluminum gauge 
can be used either for on-the-machine 
inspections or, equipped with a cast- 
iron mounting base, for production in- 
spection. 

e Source: Troy Precision Tool Co., 
Welshfield, Ohio. 


Compact Gas Unit 


All sorts of complex equipment come 
in neat packages nowadays—even com- 
plete gas-conversion units for furnaces. 
Van Rich Products has one that it says 
cuts installation time in half. 

The key to the unit is the telescopic 
action of its main burner elements. You 
can easily adjust the burner to fit any 
ordinary sized home furnace now using 
coal or other fuel. Once you plug it 
into an electrical connection, operation 
of the furnace becomes automatic. 

An electric heating arrangement re- 
lights the pilot light if it blows out. 
When the pilot goes off due to gas fail- 
ure, all gas to the burner shuts off. If 
electric power fails, all gas intake is 
shut off—except in units that have an 
optional manual control on the main 
valve. 
¢ Source: Van Rich Products, 9,000 
Madison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
¢ Price: About $260. 


Finds Water in Wood 


Excess moisture in the corestock 
wood’ of. veneer chairs and tables is 
bound to make trouble for furniture 
manufacturers. Laucks Laboratories’ 
Instrument Division now has a unit 
that measures the moisture content of 
wood on a production-line basis. It 
automatically rejects or marks any stock 
above a given degree of moisture. 

The sense organs of the device are a 
set of electrode-probes. An electronic 
field is created by charged wires 
stretched across plywood or by charged 
plates. Moisture in the lumber passing 
through shows up in the electric field. 
The unit can be set to mark each piece 
of excessively wet stock, to ring a 
buzzer, or to trigger an automatic: kick- 
off mechanism. 

The control unit, called Laucks Sen- 
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try, is supposed to have a sensitivity 
of 0.1%. It can be set to any desired 
degree of moisture content, detects a 
wet spot in any part of the stock—sur- 
face, center, or side. It reportedly works 
well on any species of wood of normal 
thickness. 

¢ Source: Laucks Sentry Products, 4441 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

¢ Price: About $3,000. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An electronic analogue computer from 
Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash., is 
easier on the pocketbook. The com- 
puter, which solves the flight equations 
of an airplane and its control surfaces 
simultaneously, sells for $5,750. That’s 
several thousand dollars less than com- 
parable computers, says Boeing. 

° 
Normal hearing can be increased with 
an amplifier to the point where you can 
hear a twig snap at 150 ft., according 
to Dynamic Hearing Aids, Inc., 149 
Church St., New York City. The com- 
pany’s battery-powered unit has tone 
and volume controls, sells for $60. It’s 
recommended for watchmen, 

8 
Dentists reportedly find it easier to 
make dentures that fit perfectly if they 
swedge (shape) base plates by a method 
that uses Yinylite plastic sheets. The 
swedger unit, from Torp & Ornstein, 
175 Bergen St., Newark, N. J., makes 
plastic reproductions of objects up to 5 
in. in diameter and 2 in. high in a 
matter of minutes. 

® 
A direct-reading gauge shows what the 
thickness of a rubber offset blanket will 
be when stretthed around the blanket 
cylinder of an offset press. It’s available 
from Federal Products Corp., 30 
Church St., New York City. Features 
include contact points large enough to 
cover a representative blanket area, ac- 
curate pressure control. 

* 
No piping for high-pressure fluid is 
needed in an hydraulic metalworking 
press made by Elmes Engineering Di- 
vision, American Steel Foundries, Cin- 
cinnati. Short, direct passages drilled 
in the structural parts of the presses 
conduct all main-circuit fluid. 

e 
Foot control is a feature of a dictation 
machine that reportedly resembles ex- 
pensive units in all essentials, yet costs 
one-third as much. The machine pro- 
vides for transcription as well as dicta- 
tion, according to manufacturer Web- 
ster-Chicago Corp., 5610 Blooming- 
dale Ave., Chicago 39. Lab workers 
should find it useful for dictating their 
findings while examining slides under a 
microscope. 
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up...UP... UP... 
goes carload after carload of coal. 


At Philadelphia Electric Company's Delaware Electric Generating 
Station this husky Quaker Conveyor Belt hauls vast tonnages and 
makes light of it—light, and power too. Tirelessly, smoothly, un- 
failingly, it pulls 240 tons per hour up the 755 foot incline. 

Quaker Conveyor Belts have carned an enviable reputation for 
extraordinary wearability. Wherever they go, whatever they haul, 
materials flow safely, surely, economically. In addition to conveyor 
belts, Quaker produces a multitude of industrial rubber products 
such as flat transmission belts, V-belts, molded, wrapped and fire hose 
and sheet packing—all manufactured to the very highest standards. 

Perhaps your particular business calls for a custom built product. If 
sO, put it up to our engineers. 

See your nearest Quaker Representative. 





QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Fhe bvelity Name 


for 


X 


Division of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 


Branches in Principal Cities * Distributors Everywhere A 
Since 1985 
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INDUSTRIES 


Dry Ice 
' Vitamin Concentrates 
Fusel Oil 
Acetic Acid 
Detergents 
Synthetic Resins 
Plasticizers 
Flotation Agents 
Butyl Acetate 
Butadiene (Alcohol-type) 
' Metallic Sodium 


Essential Oils & Flavors 

Sodium Peroxide » 

Tonker Activities 
Finactive. 


Skaters Enter bes bald 


To the temperance leader, there are 
few more depressionproof businesses 
than making and selling liquor. That 
is one point on which the average dis- 
tiller would fervently wish the temper- 
ance people were right. As things 
stand, the distiller is suffering these 
days from an almost constant financial 
hangover. 

The sales figures show the size of 
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a whopping 230-million gal. 


In 1946 U.S. distillers sold 
By 1949 
this torrent had shrunk to 170-million 
gal. And by 1950 it had crept back 
only to 190-million. ‘The future doesn’t 
look at all bright either. Excise taxes 
on liquor are slated to leap from $9 per 
gal. to an even stiffer $10.50. Industry 
experts fear this means only one thing: 
Liquor sales will fall while more and 


his head. 


more consumers switch to beer and 
wine. : 

¢ Diversifying—Because of the dol- 
drums of the past few years, nearly all 
the big ‘distillers have been divessilying 
fast and far. Mostly they have -been 
heading into chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals—not only the manufacture of in- 
gredients for others, but the final prod- 
ucts (table). In some cases, they have 
become a new source of tough com- 
petition to established firms. Schenley 
Laboratories, for exanyplc, a subsidiary 
of Schenley Industries, Inc, has been 
a major factor in the field of the mass 
production of antibiotics for years (peni- 
cillin and streptomycin). 


|. Into Greener Pastures 


Lately this kind of diversification has 
been picking up speed. On June 6 
National Distillers Products Corp. ac- 
quired U.S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
I'he next day National announced that 
it had negotiations under way with Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co. so that it 
might invade the petrochemical field. 
More moves are in the offing: Rumors 
were hot this week that Joseph E. Sea- 
gram & Sons and Hiram Walker are 
about to make new © diversification 
moves. And Schenley, National, and 
Publicker Industries, Inc., may break 
some more news of their own soon. 
¢ National’s Moves—What highlights 
all this is the most recent activity of 
National Distillers. National is known 
to be conservative, and its somewhat 
radical moves have stressed the im- 
portance that the whole industry at- 
taches to diversification. 

National launched its plans for broad 
expansion outside the liquor field early 
in 1949. About a year ago, it decided 
to develop its chemical activities to a 
point where they would represent about 
30% of the company’s sales volume. 
¢ New Additions—Getting USI alone 
accomplishes about two-thirds of that 
aim in one fell swoop. For one thing, 
it puts National into the synthetic and 
fermentation-type alcoho] business in a 
big way. Also, USI has a long line of 
chemical products. 

National’s interest in Panhandle 
Eastern follows naturally. Fermenta- 
tion alcohol now costs from 80¢ to $1 
a gal. to produce. Plants making it are 
in a dither because alcoho] made from 
petroleum derivatives can be made for 
as little as 30¢ a gal. National didn’t 
want to be caught on the long end of 
this differential, so it entered into talks 
with Panhandle Eastern. The’ two plan 
to set up a jointly owned concern to 
build a plant to convert natural gas into 
petrochemicals. 
¢ Schenley and Medicine—Several of 
the other big distillers moved into the 
chemical field long before National. 

Schenleyv, for example, got into the 
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antibiotic field in 1944. But it didn’t 
stop there. ‘I'wo years ago its subsidiary, 
Schenley Laboratories, Inc., made a 
deal with Bayer Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories in Germany. The two companies 
arranged to exchange rescarch data and 
knowhow; Schenley would produce 
Baycr developments in the U.S. 

‘The most important single item 

Schenley has got from Bayer so far is a 
synthetic substitute for blood plasma 
called P.V.P. Macrose. Costing only a 
fraction of the price of whole blood, 
it may become a gold mine for the 
company. It can be used not only in 
norinal medical cases, but for treatment 
of shock in case of air raids. 
e More to Come—Meanwhile, Schen- 
ley has been placing on the market sev- 
eral proprictary drugs of its own. Among 
thein are Vascutum, for the treatment 
of arteriosclerosis, and Amatone for 
gastric hyperacidity. Schenley has also 
put in a bid to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian for Shearing Corp., a big factor 
in the ethical drug field. This plus other 
acquisitions now said to be in the 
works could bring the company close to 
its goal of making 50% of its revenue 
come from nonbeverage fields. 

Publicker is another big operator out- 
side the liquor field—and has been so 
longer than most of the others. It is 
the biggest producer of fermentation- 
type alcohol. And the expanding na- 
tional synthetic-rubber program may 
bring reactivation of Publicker’s idle 
alcohol-butadiene plant. Finally, it has 
gone even further afield: Publicker owns 
a fleet of light tankers. 
¢ Plans Elsewhere—The other compa- 
nies aren’t moving so fast. Seagram’s, 
enjoying .top position in the whiskey 
field, hasn’t shown great interest in 
further diversification. But there are 
tumors that it might move into Ca 
nadian industries (Seagram’s is a Cana 
dian-American company). Meanwhile, 
its only nonbeverage activity comes 
from its Pharma-Craft — subsidiary. 
Pharma-Craft markets various deodo- 
rants, including Heed, Sprite, Fresh, 
and its latest product, Freshies, a low- 
priced chlorophyll tablet. 

Two other big distillers are showing 
no signs at all of diversifying further. 
One is United Distillers of America, 
Inc., now more interested in concen- 
trating its energies on selling its J. W. 
Dant Bourbon and its B.P.R. straight 
rye whiskey. The other is Hiram 
Walker, the other Canadian-American 
distiller and a leading producer of in- 
dustrial alcohol in Canada. 


ll. The Basic Product 


Meanwhile, none of these companies 
is exactly losing its shirt in the liquor 
field.'In fact, some of them are doing 
a really roaring business. Schenley’s Old 
Stagg has become the _ largest-selling 
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New vented Type 
EVX Explosion- 
Proof Lighting 
Fixture. 10% more 
light, 30% lighter 
in weight—cooler 
operating! 

Pat. No. 
2,530,135 


Type FSQX Explosion-Proof and 
t 


Dust-Tigh 

Plug and Re- 
ceptacie with 
interlocking 
sofety switch 


wT 


The Appleton 
Seal-Line Switch 
Unilet is a combi- 
nation switch hous- 
ing and sealing 
unit. Compietely 
explosion - proof 
without additional 
sealing fittings. 


Pat. No. 
2,208,558 


dee 


When released in a flammable atmosphere, the 
tiniest electrical spark can reduce the greatest indus- 
trial plant to worthless ruin. To guard against this 
sudden disaster, Appleton explosion-proof conduit 
fittings and fixtures are expertly designed to com- 
pletely seal off dangerous arcs that lurk in the wiring 
systems of chemical plants, oil refineries, hospital 
surgeries—wherever explosive or flammable vapors, 
dusts or gases are present. : 

Appleton Explosion-Proof equipment is easy to 
install and service. And among the hundreds of fit- 
tings and fixtures in the complete Appleton line is an 
explosion-proof fitting exactly suited to your needs. 

No matter what your lighting or wiring require- 
ments—explosion-proof or otherwise, specify 
Appleton, supplier to American builders for nearly 
half a century. 


APPLETON 


Explosion-Proof 
Equipment 


Safety and service features of the 
Appleton Type EFU Explosion-Proof 
Fivorescent Lighting Fixtures make 
them foremost in design of fivorescent 
. lighting for hazardous locations. 
ef Pat. No. 2,392,202 
Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1750 Wellington Avenue ¢ Chicago 13, Illinois 


CONDUIT FITTINGS ¢ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ¢ OUTLET AND 
SWITCH BOXES ¢ EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS © REELITES 
Branch Offices ond Resident Representatives in A\ll Principal Markets 
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sponge aA 


Are your dealers missing prospects who are logical 
customers for your product? It doesn’t take a detec- 
tive to find these prospective customers for them. 
Leave that job to Trade Mark Service. 


Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ of the 
telephone directory displays your trade-mark or 
brand name over a list of your dealers or outlets. It 
directs prospects created by your advertising to the 
place where they can buy your product. 


Then when your ad says “See the Classified Tele- 
phone Directory for your nearest dealer” you’ve got 
a perfect tie-in. The Trade Mark Representative 
will gladly tell you all about it. Just call your local 
telephone business office or see the latest issue of 
Standard Rate and Data. ; 


Americas aurine GUIDE 








straight bourbon in the U.S. The sig- 
nificant fact here is that straight whis- 
kies, mostly bourbon, now account for 
about one-third of the total volume of 
whiskey sales as against one-eighth a 
few years ago. So with its many other 
branded bonds and straight bourbons, 
Schenley stands a good chance of get- 
ting back a good bit of the dollar vol- 
ume it lost in its blend business to 
Seagram’s. (Schenley’s beer subsidiary, 
Blatz Brewing Co., also has been pick- 
ing up more profits.) 

In fact, the growing popularity of 
straight whiskies may force Seagram’s 
to make some kind of move. Up to now, 
it has been doing a comfortable busi- 
ness by concentrating its sales of Ameri- 
can whiskies entirely on blends. Some 
trade observers fee] that to keep busi- 
ness healthy, Seagram’s must either: (1) 
develop some straight whiskies of its 
own—an expensive and shaky move; or 
(2) make a big diversifying move into 
nonbeverage lines. But there are signs 
that the company may do something 
else first—start promoting some of its 
secondary blends, if its more-expensive 
leading brands begin to suffer saleswise. 
e Direct Competition—That would 
bring Seagram’s into more direct com- 
petition with Hiram Walker. Walker 
has been highly successful in the blend 
field, particularly with its lower-priced 
“secondaries.” Its Imperial and Corby’s 
are. now among the five largest-selling 
brands. 

But Hiram Walker is one up on 
Seagram’s: It already has a straight whis- 
key of its own—Walker’s Bourbon De 
Luxe. 

National Distillers, which has been 
doing so much recent expanding into 
the chemical field, is right up there 
with Schenley in the liquor field. It is, 
in fact, the other major factor in the 
straight-whiskey business, its bourbons 
hol. g,second, third, and fifth place 
among all straight whiskies in the 27 
markets where brand sales data are 
known. 
¢ Another Tack—One other company 
is taking the opposite tack from its con- 
temporaries. Instead of going more 
deeply into the chemical business, Park 
& Tilford Distillers Corp. is concentrat- 
ing more heavily on liquor. A reflection 
of this came about a year ago when the 
company changed its name from Park 
& Tilford, Inc. It has been in the 
chemical business, in one form or an- 
other, longer than most of its competi- 
tors, making dyes (Tintex), perfumes, 
and cosmetics. But it, too, is in a good 
position to concentrate on liquor: It 
makes straight whiskies, blends, and 
sells imports. 

But for most distillers, the liquor 
market is too uncertain these days to 
risk all their resources. Diversifying into 
chemicals is the most logical direction 
for them to look for a balance wheel. 
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READERS REPORT 





Feeders’ Facts 
Sirs: 

Your article “Meat Shutdown” [BW 
—Jun.9’51,p28] refers to the livestock 
producer as being on a strike that im- 
perils all controls. It is evident that the 
writer of this article does not know the 
facts. 

The preducers are not on a strike, 
never have been, and most likely never 
will. The 84-million cattle in this coun- 
try are owned by millions of people 
located in every nook and crook of this 
big land. It would be just as easy to 
round up all the fish in the Gulf of 
Mexico as it would be to get the live- 
stock producers together in an organ- 
ized strike. 

Steers grown by ranchmen are usu- 
ally purchased by feeders, who produce 
grain to fatten them for market. Feed- 
ing-cattle of this type purchased after 
the last part of January of this year had 
to be purchased at a price that would 
not show, on an average, over 2% 
margin of profit. Consequently, if we 
had a $300 steer -in our feed lot with a 
margin of $6, and our price was rolled 
back 10%, or $30 per head, we would 
not only lose our profit, but an addi- 
tional $24. 

With these facts confronting the 
feeder, you can readilv understand why 
he is holding his cattle off the market 
hoping that this rollback order will 
be rescinded. This is ‘not a strike, but 
only an effort to get back all or part of 
what was taker away from him by this 
10% rollback. 

E. T. ANDERSON 
PRESIDENT, 
ANDERSON CATTLE CO., INC., 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 


Stockpile for the Services 


Sirs: 

You refer to the “Gargantuan” appe- 
tite for lumber of the armed services 
{[BW—Jun.2’51,p132]. The figures you 
quoted could be more aptly called Lilli- 
putian. 

I wonder if your reporter inadvert- 
ently left off the M, or thousand, in 
MBF, following each figure. The stock- 
pile of 12-million feet you mentioned 
would hardly be a week’s production 
for our Douglas fir mills. 

F. H. Dani 
EXTENSION AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST, 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 


e BW’s figures are correct. The im- 
portant thing about the stockpile ar- 
rangement was not the size, but the 
development of new types of contracts 
to handle purchasing for the services. 
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KEYSTONE 
GALVANIZED MB 


SPRING WIRE 
om] 


The pressure is on to save man hours and reduce production 
costs without sacrificing quality. That’s why it will pay you 
to investigate the advantages of Keystone Galvanized MB 
Spring Wire. 

Keystone’s unique process of drawing after galvanizing 
smooths and hardens the zinc coating, increasing the wire’s 
lasting qualities and physical properties. This smooth finish, 
corrosion resistant wire helps you get increased machine 
efficiency, increased output per man, and higher quality 
end products. 
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MARKET YOUR SCRAP NOW! 
Houseclean your plant for all worn out and obsolete 
equipment. Sell it to your local scrap dealer now in 
order to keep America’s steel production expanding. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


orc seems peatihens o 


ON THE ROSTRUM, Chester H. Lang addresses an audience of aviation writers. 


Contact Man for GE's Publics 


Customers, suppliers, stockholders, and government are 
all on the beat of General Electric’s new public relations vice- 
president. Scope of job is broadest in company’s history. 


When Chester H. Lang stood before 
a meeting of aviation writers at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York two 
weeks ago (picture), he was giving them 
a lively piece of news. It was the an- 
nouncement of a new jet plane engine 
General Electric Co. is building. He 
made that appearance as a_ veteran 
platform speaker in his role of vice- 
president in charge of apparatus mar- 
keting. 

Though no one else in the room 
knew it at the time, Lang’s responsibil- 
ity as a GE spokesman had just been 
considerably enlarged. His new role, 
which he assumes formally next week, 
is that of a major—if not the major— 
public voice of GE. 
¢ Come a Long Way—Lang’s appoint- 
ment is an indication of how much the 
role of public relations in industry has 
grown since the days of William Van- 
derbilt’s famous outburst, “The public 
be damned.” There are few large or 
medium-sized companies today that 
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don’t have some kind of public rela- 
tions staff operation. And more and 
more men of top-management rank are 
moving in to head “P.R.”’ departments 
as companies realize that public rela- 
tions is no longer just a side-arm of 
business. 

Lang’s title will be vice-president in 
charge of public relations. But his 
duties will be far broader than that 
name usually implies. Besides super- 
vising publicity and advertising, Lang 
will be GE’s principal contact with 
practicglly all its publics—customers, 
suppliérs, communities, stockholders, 
and government. 

That is a lot more territory than 
anyone covered before for GE in the 
field of public relations. As in other 
companies, the job has grown and 
grown like Topsy. Originally, the job 
function was limited to straight pub- 
licity on company activities and product 
advertising. Now it will cover.’ every 
conceivable phase of public relations 


activities—even into some areas that 
had previously been staked out for ex- 
clusive handling by others. 

e Sets Precedent—Broadening _ the 
scope and authority of the public rela- 
tions function at GE took no small do- 
ing. The decision came right from the 
top, from Ralph J. Cordiner. It is one 
of a succession of significant moves that 
Cordiner has made since he took over 
from Charles E. Wilson as president of 
GE last December. 

¢ Just the Man—Naturally, a job of this 
kind requires a man with considerable 
experience and stature in the company. 
He has to be on the policy-making 
level, and he also should not be out- 
ranked by a multitude of vice-presi- 
dents. 

Lang fit like a sock. He was already 
wearing the badge of vice-president. 
He had been made manager of sales in 
the apparatus department in 1940 and 
was elected a vice-president the follow- 
ing year. In that capacity, he was re- 
sponsible for the sales activities of the 
largest department in GE. 

He also has been doubling for a long 
time as the chief point of contact be- 
tween GE and the federal government. 
He was named chairman of GE’s De- 
fense Coordinating Committee, known 
after Pearl Harbor as the War Project 
Committee, which coordinated the 
company’s varied activities in the war 
production program. When that com- 
mittee was reactivated recently because 
of the growing defense program, Ches- 
ter Lang again was chosen to serve as 
chairman. 
¢ Public Relations, Too—Lang has had 
plenty of experience in the routine 
work of public relations too. 

Way back in 1922 he became assist- 
ant manager of the publicity depart- 
ment. He was switched away from that 
work for a while to serve as comptroller 
of the budget. But. in 1932 he was 
back again as manager of advertising 
and broadcasting. 

It was Lang who started the first 
large-scale GE institutional advertising 
campaigns and helped ‘guide the com- 
pany in various phases of radio broad- 
casting and television. He founded ad- 
vertising training courses and increased 
sales training courses—with heavy em- 
phasis on market planning. 

“The news of my new job was not 
so exciting to me as it might have 
been,” Lang said. “You see, I have 
been through some of the chairs.” 
¢ Outside Jobs—Lang’s associates think 
his activities in community affairs also 
stand him in good stead for his newest 
assignment. He has served as president 
of a local hospital in Schenectady, as 
Community Chest chairman, as a trus- 
tee of Albany Medical College, and as 
naticnal executive chairman of the 
University of Michigan’s war memorial 
campaign. 
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Famous Names Form a New Foundation 


You know these names! They are to be found 
along with other great names on the roster 
of American industry . . . are remembered 
through the performance of finely engineered 
equipment which they identify. 

Baldwin, Lima, and Whitcomb on locomo- 
tives. Southwark, Hamilton and Defiance on 
hydraulic and mechanical presses. I. P. Morris 
and Pelton on turbines. Niles on machine tools, 
Lima on cranes, shovels, draglines. Austin-Wes- 
tern on earth-moving equipment. Baldwin on 


testing machines. Hamilton and De La Vergne 
on diesel engines. Cramp on brass propellers, 
Standard Steel Works on forgings and cast- 
ings. Others. 
' Today these names form the foundation of 
BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON. The éxperience and 
standing behind each is thus reinforced with 
pooled engineering and production resources 
. . along with efficiencies normally attending 
consolidated operation. We would welcome an 
opportunity to serve you. 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


BALDWIN - LIMA -HAMILTON 














YOU ARE NEVER FAR 
FROM CONTINENTAL 
Continental Can has 65 plants 
in the United States, Canada 
and Cuba, 16 field reseorch lab 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 
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Keeping quality in 
by taking air out 


Air may be good for you—but it’s very bad for many canned fruits and 
vegetables. 

For many years the only way food canners could get the air out of 
a can was to use a vacuum pump or an expensive steam or hot-water 
“exhaust box.” 

Continental research engineers figured there must be a simpler, less 
expensive way. After countless experiments, they found it—the “Steain 
Vac” process, which was introduced in 1939. 

Actually, the basic principle is so simple it’s a wonder somebody 
didn’t use it before for large-scale commercial canning. With the “Steam 
Vac” process, live steam is injected into the headspace of filled cans just 
before and at the instant the can is sealed. This steam replaces the air. 
Then when the steam cools off and condenses to a drop of water, it leaves 


as perfect a vacuum as you could want. 


Of course, Continental had to develop special machinery to make 
the process commercially practical. But making scientific discoveries 
practical is an old story to our research people. Today hundreds of can- 
ners all over the country are using the “Steam Vac” process—a better 
way to keep quality in by taking air out. 


TF 1&8 a packaging problem—rés our baby / 
The development of a new vacuum process is just one of 
dozens of advances in processing and packaging pioneered by 
Continental. If you package a product, there’s a good chance 
we can help you do it faster, more economically and more 
attractively. Can we make your packaging problem our baby? 


ONTINENTAL @ CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING : 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, | ae 
; \ 


PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK 





Write 
or Wire for 
LYON’S DEFENSE 


PRODUCTION 2 STRATEGIC PLANTS... AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 
BROCHURE LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 610 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, lilinois 


LYON 


“STEEL EQUIPMENT 














LEADERS IN QUALITY 


ron BO veans 
1901 - 1951 
LYON 
METAL PRODUCTS INC 
A PARTIAL LIST OR LYON STANDARD products 
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When Can You Retain Earnings? 


Owners of closely held corporations can save taxes by 
keeping money in their company—not paying it out to themselves 
in dividends. But they have to prove the need for accumulation. 


Nobody likes to pay taxes. And one 
obvious way to avoid them would be 
for closely held corporations to retain 
most of their earnings instead of pay- 
ing them out as dividends. In that way, 
stockholders in the high brackets could 
avoid paying personal taxes on them. 

* Prepared for That—Only trouble with 
that is that it’s too obvious—so much 
so that Congress plugged up that pos- 
sible loophole way back in 1913, when 
it was writing the first income-tax law. 
The plug is known today as Section 
102; it levies a tax on “unreasonable” 
accumulation of earnings. The tax 
amounts to 254% on the first $100,- 
000 and 384% on everything over that. 

That still wouldn’t be too bad if y 
Bureau of Internal Revenue had 
prove in each case that the amount of 
retained earnings was unreasonable. But 
it doesn’t work that way. The law 
specifically puts the burden of proof on 
the corporation—which means _ that 
you’d better be prepared to justify the 
size of your earned surplus if the 
bureau ever sends a man around. Un- 
less you can show that your accumula- 
tion of earnings is necessary for the 
needs of your business, you’ll have to 
pay the tax. 
¢Companies to Watch—-BIR, of 
course, doesn’t—and  couldn’t—audit 
every corporate tax return for unreason- 
able accumulation. But there are cer- 
tain key signs that it looks for, particu- 
larly on the returns of small or closely 
held corporations. Cases in which bu- 
reau agents are instructed to make a 
more careful check include corpora- 
tions— 

e That retain more than 30% of 
their earnings; 

¢ That invest funds in a business 
completely unrelated to their own; 

¢ That loan money to major stock- 
holders, instead of paying them divi- 
dends; 

¢ That appear to have more earned 
surplus than they need for the reason- 
able needs of the business, even if they 
have consistently paid 70% or more of 
earnings as dividends. 

Such a net, of course, is bound to 
catch a lot of fish that should be 
thrown back—corporations whose ac- 
cumulations of surplus have a com- 
pletely legitimate business justification 
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But there is no official definition of 
what constitutes “reasonable” accumu- 
lation, and there never wili be. Con- 
gress has refused to lay down any hard 
and fast rules; so has BIR. And the 
courts appear to go along with this; 
they constantly refer to the matter of 
reasonableness as a question of fact that 
must be decided by the circumstances 
of each individyal case. 
¢ Legitimate Reasons—But BIR em- 
phasizes that no corporation need worry 
if it accumulates surplus for legitimate 
use in its business. Among the uses that 
it will consider as legitimate reasons for 
accumulating surplus (still subject to 
the test of reasonableness) are: 

¢ To provide for a corporation’s 
normal rate of expansion; 

¢ To provide for unusual expan- 
sion if there is sound reason to foresee 
increased demand for the corporation’s 
products or services; 

¢ To anticipate an increase in the 
wage scale; 

¢ To set up reserves—against ac- 
counts receivable, or to pay off debt, or 
for any other legitimate contingency. 
¢ Good Excuses—Under these general 
principles, here are a few reasons for 
not paying out earnings that have with- 
stood the scrutiny of BIR or of the 
courts in actual cases: 

e It was necessary to acquire new 
productive assets. 

¢ Additional business required ad- 
ditional working capital to carry it. 

e It was desirable to diversify by 
entering actively into an unrelated field. 

eA related company had to be 
supplied with funds to keep its head 
above water. (In the specific case, the 
related company was a subsidiary, but 
the reasoning might also apply‘ to an 
important supplier or an important cus- 
tomer.) 

¢ The corporation’s books did not 
accurately show the amount available 
for distribution as dividends because 
depreciation reserves based on original 
cost were woefully inadequate to buy 
replacements in an inflated market. 

e There was reason to expect legis- 
lation unfavorable to the business. 

e There was reason to expect leg- 
islation favorable to the business—in 
this case, a relaxation of restrictions on 
instalment credit, which would mean 

















*Stay longer if you can, but 
@ few short hours will tell 
the story. 

IN THE MORNING .. . make 
your first stop at the San Jose 
Chamber of Commerce. We 
can easily bring in experts to 
answer any specific questions 
you may have. We will also be 
glad to plan a tour including 
numerous points of interest. 
FOR LUNCH ... we know of 
a quiet spot overlooking the 
entire valley. Spread out be- 
fore you will be a community 
of modern schools, great uni- 
versities, beautiful residential 
sections, extensive orchards, 
attractive. recreational areas. 
All this, plus the-year ’round 
mild climate, adds up to 
greater liveability, now ree- 
ognized as a key factor in 
building greater production. 
IN THE AFTERNOON . . . 
we suggest a visit to plants 
such as General Electric, West- 
inghouse, or Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas. These are just a 
few of the 97 major industries 
which have located here dur- 
ing the past 5 years. 


WRITE TODAY 
on your business 
letterhead for a 
FREE COPY 


of “New Industry Speaks” 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept. 7 San Jose 23, California 
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Hydraulic Gangplank 
Speeds Loading 50% 


a 


Prot 


No excavation required for installation 


The Globe Seif-Leveling Ramp speeds loading or 
unloading by 50%, with a corresponding cut in time 
and labor costs. Ramp raises or lowers until its 
sturdy “‘lip” rests firmly on bed or tailgate of truck 
where it “‘self-levels” as the truck springs flex. 
Operates by air, air-oil or motor pump. Easily 
installed. Quickly pays for itself. 


MUSCLE IS THE WORLD'S’ 
MOST WASTEFUL LIFTING POWER 


A Globe OiLIFT will do it better 
and cheaper. Write for Bulletin 
_~DPW-316—full of profitable in- 

a formation on Self- 
Leveling Ramps, 

Machine Loading 

Lifts, Industrial 

Truck Service 

Lifts, Produc- 

tion Lifts, etc. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
‘St 3? 1000 £. MERMAID LANE 
PHILADELPHIA 18, PA 


lowe and Philadeiphio, Po.) 





DAILY OVERNIGHT SERVICE 











that the corporation, an instalment 
seller, would need more funds to carry 
the extra credit. 

¢ There was a real threat of fierce 
competition, which would narrow prof- 
its. 

e The corporation had good rea- 
son to expect several years of deficits. 

e A large debt would become pay- 
able in a few years. 

e An unfavorable phase of the bus- 
iness cycle was just ahead. 
¢ Sample of Success—Here is one recent 
case in which the Tax Court turned 
down a BIR assessment of a Section 102 
tax: : 

The J. L. Goodman Furniture Co. had 
3,000 shares of stock outstanding, of which 
2,700 were owned by the Goodman family. 
Its main store was located on the outskirts 
of Cleveland. In 1935 the Goodmans de- 
cided that the area was going downhill and 
began to put aside reserves to set up 
branches. They postponed the expansion in 
1937 and 1938 because of the business re- 
cession; postponed it again because of the 
war. It wasn’t until 1947 that thev finally 
bought a lot and started building a new 
store. 

At the end of 1942 the company had 
$1-million of working capital; by the end of 
1943 this had increased to $1,072,000. BIR 
found that only about $500,000 of this was 
actually being used in the business and 
sought to collect a Section 102 tax on the 
excess. 

The Tax Court said no. It decided: (1) 
that thé company’s estimate that $500,000 
would be needed to build the new store was 
not excessive; (2) that its reasons for not 
expanding between 1935 and 1947 were 
satisfactory; and (3) that it was justified in 
building up reserves to carry the larger in- 
ventory and the larger extension of credit 
that the proposed expansion would require 
¢ Generalizations Fail—You have to re- 
member that a factor that might exempt 
one corporation from payment of the 
tax might fail completely for another, 
because of other factors bearing on the 
case. For instance: 

Mere intention to expand or acquire 
new facilities isn’t enough. You also 
must show that the desired assets are 


available to you for acquisition. 


Even if your expansion plans are 
legitimate, you still can’t accumulate 
surplus to expand if your earnings record 
indicates that when the time comes 
you'll be able to finance the expansion 
out of current earnings. 

You can’t wait too long before using 
your reserves for whatever purpose you 
have in mind. If nothing has been done 
by the time the revenue agent appears at 
your office—which usually takes two or 
three years after your tax return is filed— 
you're going to have an awfully hard 
time justifying the retention of earm- 
ings. (It can be done, though, as the 
Goodman case illustrates.) 
¢ Caught—Here’s an example of a BIR 
catch that didn’t get away: 

World Publishing Co., publisher of the 


.they settled out of court 


Tulsa (Okla.) World, had $1-million of capi- 
tal stock outstanding at the end of 1943. 
It consisted of 10,000 shares, of which 9,997 
were owned by Eugene Lorton, the presi- 
dent. From its founding in 1906 until 1940, 
the paper had constantly increased its circu- 
lation and had expanded its plant and equip- 
ment several times. 

At the end of 1940, the company’s earned 
surplus was about $550,000. In 1941 it 
carned $12,600; in 1942, $80,500; in 1943, 
$96,600. It paid no dividends in these years, 
so that by the end of 1943, surplus had risen 
to $740,000. The company said that it 
needed the extra reserves to prepare for fur- 
ther expansion because the paper's circula- 
tion had continued to grow. 

BIR said that the accumulation was un- 
reasonable and assessed a tax. And a fed- 
eral district court (in 1947) and a circuit 
court of appeals (1948) agreed with the 
bureau. Thev held that the company knew 
in 1941-1943 that, because of the war, it 
would be a long time before it could go 
through with its expansion plans. That in 
itself wouldn’t be enough evidence to prove 
unreasonable accumulation. But the courts 
went on to sav that the company’s carnings 
record was particularly good, that there was 
no reason to expect a drop in earnings, and 
that therefore the company should have 
planned to use later earnings for its expan- 
sion instead of putting all the money aside 
so far ahead. 


e The Big With the Small—Small cor- 
porations aren’t the only ones vulner- 
able to Section 102; big ones can get 
the ax too. Take the case of Trico 
Products Corp. 

One third of Trico’s stock was publicly 
held, the other two thirds were controlled by 
the directors. In 1939 BIR asserted that 
the corporation had retained earnings un- 
reasonably in 1934 and 1935 and submitted 
a bill of over $1.6-million for a Section 102 
tax. A lower court and a court of appeals 
both upheld the tax. Similar tax bills were 
submitted for 1936 and 1937 and upheld 
by the courts. Under protest, Trico paid 
Section 102 taxes for 1938, 1939, and 1940; 
similar taxes have been imposed for 1941 
through 1945. All told, the Section 102 
taxes, plus interest, totaled over $9.8-million. 


e Minority Sues—But that’s not the end 
of the story—and what happened at 
Trico should serve as a warning to direc- 
tors of cther closely controlled corpo- 
rations that have minority stockholders. 


Minority stockholders of Trico filed a 
series of suits against the corporation’s direc- 
tors. The actions were based on the conclu- 
sions of BIR and the courts that Trico’s 
directors had caused the corporation to ac- 
cumulate earnings to serve their own private 
interests. In doing that, the minority stock- 
holders said, the directors had failed to per- 
form their dutics properly and had mis- 
applied and diverted Trico’s assets. 

The directors denicd all charges. and 
insisted that a final adjudication of the cases 
would result in their favor. Nevertheiess, 
They agreed to 
pay the corporation $2,390,000 out of their 
own pockets and to have the corporation 
declare an immediate extra dividend of 
$5.50 a share. 
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Examples of 
TRANSFER MOTION 
(Top) Transferring a simple 
arc motion and reversing it. 
(Bottom) Transferring a 
short arc through a straight- 
line motion to another 

cam motion. 
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If it needs to behave like a latch, a lock, or a linkage... 


we can create it... mass produce it...with STAMPINGS! 


Keep your product in mind as you check 
through these types of ‘‘Motions” made by 
Standard. They include devices to: spring 
open or shut alid...start or stop a machine 
.. elock or latch a door. ..raise or lower a 
panel . . . initiate or check a movement ... 
position or control a force. 

In this list may be a ‘‘Motion” which is 
required in your product. If so, remember 
that Standard Products engineers are full- 
time specialists in designing sure-acting 


motions that exactly fit the needs of the job 
to be done. Furthermore, by employing 
modern mass-production and assembly 
techniques, we can make motion-devices 
with stampings . . . to keep the. cost 
unusually low. 

For further informa- 
tion about our facilities, 
write today for a copy 
of our new booklet, 
‘‘We Make Motions’. 
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THB MARK OF A » 


SUPERLOR PRODUCT DEPT. A, GENERAL OFFICES: 2130 WEST 110 STREET * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 





ENTERTAINMENT 


“SEE YOURSELF on television” wows the 
younger set at RCA-Victor exhibit. 


How to Get an 


If your company wants to spend 
$50,000 or $500,000 on an industrial 
exhibit, go talk to Chicago’s Museum 
of Science & Industry. They will fix 
you up, even run the exhibit for you. 

They will, that is, if the exhibit is 
interesting and if it really teaches the 
basic scientific facts about an industry 
FACSIMILE of control tower wall map is one of many instructive playthings for visitors But a company needn't bother to call 
to United Air Lines exhibit at Chicago’s Museum of Science & Industry. if it is only after some heavy promotion, 


ake ROR 


i 


tf 


FARM MACHINERY clanks about its business on International Harvester’s model farm. BOYS string their own wires before chatting 
There’s also a mechanical cow. Fence-leaners are real—a visiting farm family. on these AT&T model phones. 
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scientific principles. 


REAL LOADING MACHINE does its stuff in the museum’s own model coal mine, 
exhibit, one of the few for which there is a charge, is a perennial favorite with visitors. 


This 


Audience of 5-Million 


with a little quick selling on the side. 
The museum allows no ads, won’t let 
a firm have its own men at the show. 

Take the new United Air Lines ex- 
hibit that was opened up this month. 
It covers just about everything in the 
flying business—not just United Air 
Lines. There’s a mockup control 
tower, complete with conversation be- 
tween tower man and pilot. Weather 


reports come clacking in on a teletype; 
a huge illuminated map shows how the 
reports control flights around the coun 
try, another part shows the develop- 
ment of the airplane engine from a 
1920 Liberty to the latest Pratt & 
Whitney. Movies show the places you 
can go in planes. 

e Three Hours—What then does a 
company get for its investment? For 


DIORAMAS AND MODELS tell the facts of life of manufactured gas, along with the basic 
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It’s a Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. show. 


I Weal staiae 
Busiest Men 


AIM PLICALL 


intercommunication 


talk to anyone in your 


business in 2 SECONDS! 


When the “pressure” is on, and 
minutes count—America’s 
busiest businessmen get things 
done fast with Electronic 
AMPLICALL Intercom- 
munication. Just the 
touch of a button gives you 
instant speaking contact with 
anyone in your business. Rou- 
tine flows swiftly, with less | 
effort and greater efficiency. 
AMPLICALL two-way speech 
between departments keeps 
personnel on the job— 
eliminates switch- 
board jams—turns 
wasted time into working 
time. AMPLICALL helps get 
more work done for every- 
operations dollar spent — 
proves it in thousands of © 
busy American piants and ~ 
offices. Write for complete ~ 
details on AMPLICALL Elec- 
trenic Intercommunication. 


See Your Phone Book 
To locate your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the “Intercommu- 
nication” section of your 
classified directory, or 
write direct. 

Saab er eh as Pepe as arene 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 
(1) Send’ complete details on AMPLICALL. 


([] Send your representative. No obligation. 


n Systems (cont d) 
JNICATION SYSTEMS 


VAT) ICALL 


City... 











Manvfacturers of 
Gunnison 


Coronado 


and CHAMPION 
Homes... 


ABOUT CONSTRUCTION EASE! 


BUILDERS, now is the time to think about 
YOUR future in building! Manpower is 
increasingly short . . . Skilled labor is at 
a premium... Time is of the essence! 


Ss Solve your manpower difficulties with 

® Gunnison Homes! You can build twice 

* as many homes, in half the time, without 

the uncertainties of conventional build- 

ing! Field erection is simple, standard- 

ized, speedy, requires a minimum 
of skilled labor! 


DEALERSHIPS are still available in certain areas. 
Write Dept. W-22 for complete information. 
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“Gunnison”, “Coronado” and **Champi i Homes, inc. 





”.,. . they have fun while 
they‘re learning . . .” 
CHICAGO MUSEUM starts on p. 66 


one thing, about 1.5-million people a ' 
year visit the museum (admission is 
free); on the average they snoop around 
for three hours. A good chunk of them 
can be counted on to look at each ex- 
hibit and at the name of the company 
that sponsors it. 

The museum says that a king-size 
$500,000 exhibit will draw about 5- 
million people in five years. The cost 
then is about 10¢ a head. For it, a 
company gets the chance to tell a 
diverse audience about its business, the 
basic science behind it, the inventions 
that got it going, its development, 
how a product is made and what for, 
and the social effects of an industry. 
That’s the ideal basic pattern into 
which the museum tries to fit all ex- 
hibits. ; 
¢ Buttons and Gadgets—Typically, an 
exhibit will have a lot of fascinating 
gadgets and a lot of buttons that peo- 
ple can push for themselves. That 
way, they have fun while they’re learn- 
ing the facts of industry life. And no 
one“tries to spoil their fun by selling 
them a super-mousetrap while they are 
having a look. 

Museum officials believe this is 
about the finest way a company can 
build goodwill. And they seem to 
be successful in convincing business 
that they are right.’ New industry ex- 
hibits opening this year will cost their 
sponsors about $2-million; all told, 
close to $10-million have been spent 
over a stretch of years. 

Big names in business dot the roster 
of exhibitors: Alcoa, RCA-Victor, Gen- 
eral Motors, International Harvester, 
AT&T, and many others. 
¢ No Rent—If a company wants to 
join the list—and if the museum wants 
it—here’s the deal it is offered. The 
company pays no rental for space, but 
sit does pay all costs of constructing 
and setting up its show. Generally, this 
runs from $50,000 to $500,000. On 
top of that, there is a five-year contract 
covering maintenance, utilities, and 
demonstrators’ salaries. This usually 
figures to about 5% to 10% of the 
original investment. 

There’s no flat time limit on an 
exhibit. But ordinarily the museum 
feels it will need up-dating, renovation, 
or just plain replacement after five 
years. 

e Back to the Fair—The museum’s 
home started out in life as the Fine 
Arts Building at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in 1893. The struc- 
ture was sunning down rapidly; until 
it was refurbished by a $7-million gift 
from the late Julius Rosenwald, of 
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Clr SCiles 


Sabos 


Put New Life Into Your. Story 


THE KODASLIDE TABLE VIEWER 
DISPLAYS YOUR COMPLETE LINE 
AT THE CRUCIAL POINT OF SALE 


Here’s the easy way to make your color slides work 
for you. Use a Kodaslide Table Viewer—a projector and 
screen combined in one lightweight unit. Your sales- 
men can carry your complete line on “2 x 2” Kodachrome 
slides ... show your product at its best in color and at 
the crucial point of sale. And color slides, magnified 4 
times, put a compelling realism into your sales story. 


Ideal for selling with photography, the Kodaslide 
Table Viewer, 4X, can be used in a fully lighted room... 
prospects sit comfortably at their desks. The attractive 
appearance, brilliant screen image, and easy operation 
of the “4X” make presentations smooth and pleasant. 
Your salesmen can make many more calls a day, tell a 
more complete story...even show new products long 
before they’re on the market. With color slides, too, you 
can adapt your presentation to fit the situation, 


You'll find a host of other uses for this talented table 
viewer—for individual employee or sales training, and 
for counter displays. The Kodaslide Table Viewer, 4X, 
is available at your Kodak dealer’s; price, $47.50. Carry- 
ing case, $14.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


FOR GROUP SHOWINGS 
THE KODASLIDE MERIT PROJECTOR | 


Cool operation, even illumination, a new-type 
slide-feeding mechanism, and a built-in elevation 
device make the new Kodaslide Merit Projector 
easy to use—a top-notch performer. For group 
showings to dealers, in convention exhibits, it will 
make the most of your “2 x 2” slides. Moder- 
ately priced at only $24.50. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
Consult your dealer, 


PHOTOGRAPHY. ee puts the “‘SEE”’ in selling. 


TRADE-MARK 
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there may be other 
bive chip concerns, 
Selerge or small, who 
"want the kind of tool 
| development and pro- 
“duction service we 
| have rendered for 47 
| “years to a few local 


ro 


pleases them will 
probably please you. 


‘concerns of internation- 














MINNESOTA 


where workers 
produce more! 


Manufacturing with Minnesota’s 
highly-skilled labor means LOWER 
UNIT PRODUCTION COSTS. 
Such leaders in industry as Brown 
and Bigelow, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. and Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. 
have proven this. So have the 83 
apparel manufacturers who pros- 
per in this “Land of 10,000 Lakes.” 
* Add to the productive skill of 
Minnesota workmen the congenial 
labor-management relations, and 
you'll see why YOUR business will 
pay dividends here from the start. 

Business is expanding steadily— 

three power companies are spend- 
ing .over 100 million dollars for 
additional facilities to meet the in- 
creasing demand for industrial 
power. Transportation is excel- 
lent: 8 major railroads and 2 large 
waterways. Bank deposits are at 
an all-time high. 
Several fine pliant sites are available 
right now. Write today. Your inquiry 
will be handied quickly and con- 
fidentially. 

Department 11 of BUSINESS 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
STATE CAPITOL, 

SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 











Sears, Roebuck & Co., plus a $5-million 


bond issue of the Chicago Park Dis- 


trict. 

Despite that boost, it was still in 
the red when Maj. Lenox R. Lohr took 
over as president in 1940. Lohr had 
run the highly successful Century of 
Progress fair in 1933-1934 and _ later 
was president of the National Broad- 
casting Co. In his new job he faced 
the twin problems of making the 
museum attractive and providing ade- 
quate income. 

His first steps were to junk the “No 
Smoking” signs, dust out the stuffy 
museum atmosphere, and make vis- 
itors comfortable with seats and a cafe- 
teria. Then he began talking indus- 


try into providing the kind of exhibits 
he wanted to see. 

¢ Coal Mine—Today more than half 
of the museum’s exhibits are industry 
sponsored. The rest are basic science 
shows put on by the museum itself 
and medical exhibits from various or- 
ganizations. A few exhibits defy classi- 
fication, like the model coal mine, 
where real miners chew away at coal 
seams with the latest-type machinery 
available. 

Then there’s the famous $500,000 
doll house built for movie star Colleen 
Moore. Lohr says it’s the most success- 
full exhibit of all. Anyone who wants 
to see the doll house is bound to absorb 
some science on the way. 


AMPHITHEATER was laid out by moving 3-million cu. ft. of dirt. 


Drive-In With a “Balcony” 


In hilly San Francisco, Lippert Theaters builds outdoor 
theater on terraced slope. Rise from screen to rim: 65 ft. 


For.a time it looked as though San 
Francisco might lose out in this drive-in 
mad era. The hilly city has only a few 
open, flat spots big enough for an out- 
door theater. 

Robert L. Lippert, owner of the 

Lippert Theater chain, had a spot un- 
der option, but it wouldn’t accommo- 
date more than 225 cars on the flat. 
Then Lippert’s architect, Gale San- 
tocono, conceived the idea of using an 
amphitheater design. 
2 tion Amphitheater—Santocono 
moved some 3-million cu. ft. of earth 
to form rising terraces, ended up with 
an arena to hold 554 cars. The rise 
from the base of the screen to the bor- 
dering rim is 65 ft. 

To overcome the slope of the ground, 
Santocono provided two leveling pits 


for the front wheels of ‘each car (the 
white spots in the picture). The front 
slope makes it possible to see over the 
roof of the car ahead. 

To prevent traffic jams of waiting 
cars in the high-speed boulevard in 
the foreground, the project has a 55- 
mph. deceleration lane approach and 
a vast holdout area at left, where auto- 
mobiles can park while waiting forthe 
second show. 
¢ New Projector Technique—Instead 
of the conventional dugout projection 
booth in center front, the amphitheater 
puts the projector at the outer rim, em- 
ploys a new type 64-in. focal length of 
4-in. diameter to beam the image 410 
ft. to the screen. Standard drive-ins 
use a 34-in. focal length lens for the 
shorter projection of around 220 ft. 
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Prize-winning packages feature 


It’s no strange coincidence that many 
of the winners in Philadelphia's 1950 
Industrial Packaging Exposition used 
KIMPAK* creped wadding at one vital 
point or another. One of the reasons 
why this is true—the extreme versatility 
of KIMPAK—is demonstrated by four of 
the winners shown here. However, 
there are several reasons why so many, 
many companies who have switched to 
KIMPAK, tufn in prize-winning pack- 
ages each year. 

KIMPAK is a pre-fabricated, grit-free 
material—soft, clean, easy to apply as 
wrapping paper. It comes in rolls or 
sheets, and can be “tailored” to meet 
your particular packaging requirements. 
Because it is not a waste material, 


Kim 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. & 


7, mw. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


First Prize Wooden Box Package. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


KIMPAK Saves you money in the shipping 
room—“saves” you customers who are 
ordinarily annoyed by the mess and in- 
efficiency of loose-fill substitutes. Truly, 
KIMPAK ctreped wadding affords opti- 
mum protection to packaged products 
at lowest true cost. 

Try KIMPAK soon—for any of the 
Four Basic Methods of Interior Pack- 
aging—Bracing and Blocking, Flotation, 
Surface Protection, Absorbent Packag- 
ing. For further information, see your 
nearest KIMPAK distributor listed in 
classified telephone directories under 
“Packing Materials” or “Packing Mate- 
rials—Shipping’’; or write to: 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


Shur Oil Changer and Flusher, 
manufactured by Grieve-Hendry Com- 


pany, Chicago, Ill. 
s] 


Surgical Bed Pan Sterilizer, manufactured by 
Ohio Chemical & Surgical Company, Madison 
Wis. Wire-bound crate by General Box Co. 


* Spree 


Thick KmmPaK pads are used at top and 
bottom of this tank. 
fe 


Water Softening Tank, manufactured 
by Culligan-Zeolite Co., Skokie, Lil. 





MANAGEMENT 


TAILPIPES wait row on row for assembly in jet engines. Pratt & Whitney subcontracts 50% of its engine parts. 


Formula for Flexibility: Subcontracting 


FITTING TURBINE in jet engine looks 
simple, but takes skill, technical knowhow, 


72 
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Running an aircraft company is a 
lot like flying a plane: You have to have 
the power to climb fast and the control 
to come down in a hurry. 

That’s because the industry has to 
gear itself to the ups and downs of 
military demand. Manufacturers mush- 
roomed in World War II, then had to 
cut back sharply after V-J day, as orders 
dropped off to practically nothing. Now 
it’s started all over again. 

Take Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. Its 
sales hit a 1944 peak of more than 
$700-million. In two years its volume 
was down to a little over $100-million. 
Today it is in the middle of another 
big expansion program, expects a vol- 
ume close to $500-million in 1951. 
¢ Questions and Answers—That kind 
of accordion-like operation raises a lot 
of management questions. How big is 
a company supposed to be? How do 
you put a management organization to- 
gether that handles, say, 12,000 work- 
ers one year and 21,000 two years later? 
What happens when the boom sub- 
sides? 


To many businessmen the answer 
seems simple: diversification. But Pratt 
& Whitney's general manager ' Wil- 
liam P. Gwinn (cover) disagrees. For 
one thing, he figures aviation is too 
fast a business for a manufacturer to 
divide his attention: An aviation com- 
pany can wake up one morning and 
find itself five years behind. P&W has 
watched competitors try to diversify— 
and fall flat on their faces. 

Top brass at P&W is :convinced 
that aircraft manufacturing can be a 
profitable business flying its own beam 
—with or without defense orders. 

As Gwinn puts it: “Our business is 
aviation. What we supply is the power. 
If they ever decide to fly ’em with rub- 
ber bands, we'll make the rubber bands. 
But we stay in aviation.” 
¢ Looking Back—Tall, red-haired Bill 
Gwinn is general manager of the world’s 
largest aircraft engine maker. His head- 
quarters are in East Hartford, Conn. 
That’s where Pratt & Whitney got its 
start 25 years ago as the nursling of 
Frederick B. Rentschler, now board 
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JET CHAMBERS are put together by assembly-line methods at Pratt & Whitney. 


chairman of parent company United 
Aircraft Corp. United also operates 
Hamilton Standard (propellers), Chance 
Vought Aircraft (fighters and missiles), 
and Sikorsky Aircraft (helicopters). 

In 1925 when he formed Pratt & 
Whitney (with the financial help of 
the Pratt & Whitney tool division of 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co.), Rentschler 
made a couple of decisions. In many 
ways, they get the credit for putting 
Prett & Whitney where it is today—at 
the top of the heap. 

Rentschler’s first rule, of thumb was 
always to subcontract at least 50% of 
every engine P&W produced. The 
other: Never spread yourself too thin, 
and keep the management pipeline 
filled. 

The first rule accounts for P&W’s 
ability to expand and contract in a 
hurry. The second accounts for Gwinn. 


|. Rule 1: Subcontract 


There was really nothing new about 
Rentschler’s subcontracting idea. Every- 
body does it ina pinch. But P&W fol- 
lows the policy in peace or war. Ordi- 
narily, it could make a lot more of its 
parts, save itself the profit that otherwise 
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goes to the subcontractor. But because 
it foresaw the rough road ahead for air- 
craft manufacturers, it decided from the 
beginning to keep as flexible as pos- 
sible. That way it would have a standby 
organization ready to move quickly 
when demands for big production sud- 
denly appeared. 

When P&W’s first military contract 
came along, 200 subcontractors helped 
wrap it up. This year the company will 
pay out $250-million (53% of expected 
1951 sales volume) to 5,286 subcon- 
tractors and suppliers scattered across 
34 states.. Almost 200 of these com- 
panies were on the original list-24 years 
ago. 
¢ The Record—Has their farming out 
policy paid off? P&W is convinced 
that it has, both in production and in 
profits. True, the company had rough 
going for about a year after World War 
II. But by 1947 it had bounced back. 

And then’ came an opening P&W 
had been waiting for. During the war 
it had been tied to its famous Wasp 
piston engine while others—Westing- 
house and General Electric—got the job 
of developing American jets. 

But after the war the Navy wanted a 
jet engine. It brought over Rolls- 





Stereo-Realist pictures 
are out of this world | 


“Out of this world” is a favorite ex- 
ression of people when they see 
tereo-REALIST pictures for the first 

time. REALIST pictures actually show 

you all the reality of real-life 3rd di- 

mension, in glorious natural color and 

in life-size images on 35 mm film. 

But you can’t describe these pic- 
tures. You must see them to feel the 
full impact of their breath-taking real- 
ism and beauty. 

The astonishing realism of these 
pictures is not confined to personal 
photography alone. It gives you amaz- 
ingly authentic pictures for medical 
records and legal evidence — a mar- 
velous aid in visual education — a 
fascinating, new, creative selling tool. 

Ask your camera dealer to show 
you some REALIST pictures, or for pro- 
fessional use see your commercial 

hotegrapher. Dav WuHirTE Co., 

83 W. Court St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Camera and Viewer $182.25 
(Tax Inc.) Priced according 
to Fair Trade Practices. 


STEREO 


healist 


The Camera That Sees The Same As You 


Stereo Reatist Cameras, Projectors, Viewers and Ac- 
cessories ore products of the David White Co., Milwaukee 
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to solve Prcaecten victories are won 

in industry's “critical areas” 

Cee leet =6when Baker Central-Air condi- 

, tioning controls the air. To 

‘ Grittiol he Ger, maintain close manufacturing 

tolerances in gauge, tool, inspec- 

‘ tion and testing rooms and lab- 

with oratories, Baker Central-Air 

BAKER CENTRAL-AIR assures required atmospheric 
temperatures and humidity. 

With evaporative condenser 
and all other elements built into 
one self-contained, factory- 
tested unit, installation is simpli- 
fied, cost-per-ton is reduced and 
operating cost is slashed. 

Let Central-Air solve your tol- 
erance problems. Write to Baker 
Refrigeration Corp., So. Wind- 
ham, Maine, Dept. B-2. 








Central-Air—in 8 capacities from 5 to 40 
tons with the famous Baker Timken-bearing 
Freon compressor. Zone control permits flex- 


ibility of application. Unit construction per- 
mits inside or outside installation. IR CONDITIONING 


and REFRIGERATION 














UNITED AiR LUNES “MAINUNER” AT LA GUARDIA FIELD, N. Y. 


And This Guarantees All McLaurin-Jones — Among the wide range of McLourin- 
) printing, packaging and Jones papers, famed for their excel- 
specialty papers offer lence, are: Waretone, coated paper 


e 

Top Quality a rare ingredient — for printing, label, box covering, cov- 
. generations of painstaking er, postcard work; Guaranteed Flat 
in Papers sd died eaten dint Gummed Papers for labels, seals, 
eee stickers; Old Tavern Gold and Silver 
preferred the world over. Metallics for labels, box work, print- 
That is why the name, ed pieces; Relyon Reproduction Pa- 
McLaurin-Jones is : per for the printing trade; a full line of 
3 synonymous with Sealing Tapes, Stays, Gummed Cam- 
top-quality” in papers. _brics for boxes, cartons, containers. 

LET US HELP YOU WITH YOUR PROBLEMS ON SPECIAL COATINGS AND 
GUMMINGS — TECHNICAL INDUSTRIAL, S' ART PAPERS 


ete ree 7 : — 





Royce’s Nene from England, asked 
Pratt & Whitney to duplicate it by 
1948. 

By November, 1948, P&W’s ver- 
sion of the Nene—the J-42—was coming 
off the production line. kiyyr dg being 
used in Korea today. By the fall of 
1950, the J-42 had been improved and 
became the J-48—the most powerful 
turbojet the U.S. has in use. And some- 
time this year, P&W will be deliver- 
ing a still more powerful engine—the 

So, with the help of its subcontrac- 
tors, P&W was able to progress from 
a standing start to mass production of 
bageees. | now account ie 50% of its 
total output. Next year the ratio will 
be 60% jets, 40% reciprocating en- 
gines. 
¢ Expansion Plans—P&W is expand- 
ing within as well as without. Its own 
internal expansion program is well un- 
der way. Its payroll has jumped to 
more than 20,000, will climb to 30,000 
by next year. 

Under present plans, P&W _ will 
build only one satellite plant of its 
own. Ground was broken for it this 
month at North Haven, Conn. An- 
other half-million square feet of space 
will be added to the East Hartford 
plant, to form a separate jet unit. And 
the company is now operating a Navy- 
owned plant at Southington, Conn. 

Any more expansion than that, P&W 
figures, would be unhealthful right now. 
So it is doing what it did in World 
War II: licensing enough business—to 
companies such as Ford, Nash, and 
Chrysler—to meet production goals. 


ll. Rule 2: Top-Flight Brass 


When the time came for putting 
P&W back into all-out military pro- 
duction, Rentschler’s policy of keeping 
management flexible brought results. 
Gwinn, then 43, was all ready for it. 
He already had proved himself a first- 
rate management man during World 
War II. In 1943 he succeeded H. M. 
(Jack) Horner as P&W’s general man- 
ager when Horner moved up to the 
presidency of United Aircraft. 

Gwinn’s wartime success brought him 
a kudo from Rentschler: He was made 
a vice-president of the parent company 
in 1945. As such most people consider 
him United’s No. 3 man. 

But his chief job is running Pratt & 
Whitney. He has to answer to Rentsch- 
ler and Horner for any mistakes, but 
otherwise the company is operated 
autonomously—United’s policy in all its 
divisions. 

This hands-off policy failed to work 
just once. Before World War II 
Rentschler watched a P&W _ top-man- 
agement team concentrate on liquid- 
cooled engines. Though he figured it 
was wrong, he kept out of it. As a re- 
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(Advertisement) 


Louisiana's What curvsuer corporation tiliNks 


ens about making tank engines in LOUISIANA 


As the figures below prove, Louisiana has far 
outstripped the rest of the nation in growth 
and progress during the past decade. 


That this growth continues, based on the 
sound development of abundant resources, 
cheap fuel and power, intelligent, coopera- 
tive labor, and a matchless rail-air-water- 
motor transportation web is borne out by 
this statement of the Chrvsler Corporation: 
“In initial production stages, Chrysler Corp- 
oration will employ for tank engine manu- 
facture around 1,000 people, the great maj- 
ority of whom will come from Louisiana. In 
the event of a maximum schedule, some 
6,000 persons may be employed there.” 


LOUISIANA AND JU. S. 
STATISTICAL COMPARISON 


Louisiana % Increase 
1940 1949 LA. U.S. 
Income Payments to Individuals $1000 
847,000 2,647,000 212.5 160.4 


Per Ce Income, ie 
1,002 179.1 131.0 


Net Vell & Wages $1000 
542,000 1,648,000 204 172.5 


Effective Buying Income $1000 
789,800 2,558,000 223.8 158.0 


Cash Rec. From Farm Mkting. $1000 
92,857 336,986 262.9 237 


oe mee. of Livestock & Prod. $1000 
98,045 275.7 215 


asl Contracts Awarded $1000 
70,066 311,198 344.1 
Value of Mineral Production $1000 
136,544 634,787 364 April 


08 SRNR ag nO 


amg 


ON Bie 


Value of Manufactured Prod. $1000 at 
565,265(1) 2,248,500 297 ; ub COUPe atl K. Long 


*Population 
2,363, 
Retail Sales $1000 
495,405 2,178,600 339 
*Life Insurance Sales $1000 
71 181,605 


SRT cena 


2,683,516 13.5 


Yak i se 


iY 


**Bank Deposits sees 
504,800 


ey 


»690,000 234 


Bank Assets $1000 
600,300 1,842,500 206.9 
Value of Exports (at N. O.) $1000 
223,354 809,300 262 





Value of Imports (at N. O.) $1000 
01,259 424,100 318 
Rev. Freight Orig. 1000 Tons 
15,042 20,090 33 
Rev. Freight Term. 1000 Tons 
15,602 24,801 58 


Total Elect. Energy Prod. M KWH 
2,613.1 6,423.5 145.8 


Total pevets Customers 
314,54 620,393 97 


No, of ee Electrified ED me on os 
18,301 115,300 503 : ith in! es gincerel¥ yours: 
*Crude Oil Production 1000 Bbis. Cythul- . 


103,584 116 101.8 
@)Nat. Gasoline & Aled Pra. 1000 Gals. ‘. COLBERT 


Net op an of aes Gas MCE No 


414,000,000 


Salt Tons 
1,132,594 2,313,718 104 


Sulphur Tons 
543,004 1,134,185 108 
*1950 **June 30, 1950 & Jan. 29, 1940 

(1) 1939 (2) 1942 

Any business man knows how statistics can 

be handled. However we invite the most 

searching analysis of those we have used. 

Our State Board of Commerce and Industry —— STATE BOARD OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY, BATON ROUGE, LA. 

has the detail. Won’t you ask for it? GOVERNOR EARL K. LONG MISS MARY EVELYN DICKERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
FLOORS WITH KWYKWAX 


GLOSS —a high, hard luster — breathes life into 
even the oldest flooring. Kwykwax produced a rich- 
looking sheen on this well battered linoleum without 
buffing or polishing . . . and new floors respond like 


magic! A deep, long-lasting gloss that will not darken 
wood or other surfaces. After heavy traffic wear, 
a light buffing brings back new, brighter sparkle. 


PROTECTION saves floor re- 
pair. Kwykwax resists hot and 
cold water. Won't spot or peel 
--- even after long, “rainy day” 
exposure. Repeated application 
puts worn floors back in shape. 


SAFETY is only good business 
sense. So too is Kwykwax, listed 
by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories as an anti-slip floor treat- 
ment. Ask the ladies—soon as 
your floors are Kwykwaxed! 


An independent survey* proves it! Recently, 


field and laboratory tests were conducted 


APPEARANCE and application go 
hand in hand. Kwykwax spreads on 
pping, streaking or 
dull, worn traffic paths. A non-tacky 
finish means floors stay cleaner. 





HARDNESS can be easily tested. 
Ask a West representative to coat 
a standard test sheet with your 
present wax—and Kwykwax. 
Scratch both with the edge of a 
coin. Be your own judge! 


ECONOMY here can mean extra 
profits. There’s 1500 to 2000 sq. ft. 
of coverage in every gallon of 
Kwykwax! Squeeze it out ... the 
thinner the coating the better. Use 
less wax for better-looking floors. 





without favoritism on a wide range of floor- 
ing materials. At the request of a well-known 


association. Of 26 


water-emulsion waxes 


tested, only Kwykwax earned a triple top 


rating in the three main classifications: Gloss 





« « « Mar-resistance . . . Water-resistance. 
Compare your present wax with 4 test sample 


of Kwykwax. For a free sample write Dept. 1. 


*Ask your West representative for a copy of this wax evaluation report, 
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42-16 West Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


(64 Branches in the U. $. and Caneda) 





sult, P&W fell behind its main com- 
petitor, Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
Only then did Rentschler move in. 

In the shuffle Gwinn ended up as 
assistant general manager. ‘There was 
more than luck to it, though. It was the 
payoff for Rentschler’s second rule— 
build your management at least three 
men deep. 
¢ Ready to Take Over—Gwinn came to 
P&W in 1927, an air-struck kid who 
played hooky from prep and high school 
to hang around Long Island’s breeding 
ground for aviation, Roosevelt Field. He 
got his education when he went to 
P&W-—as a stock chaser, assembly man, 
trouble shooter in the service depart- 
ment, salesman. 

That tour of duty was no accident. It 
was part of Rentschler’s scheme to build 
a management team from the inside. 

Today every pasition is backstopped. 
Most top management men are in their 
30’s or 40’s; all of them have been with 
P&W at Icast 10 vears. Behind Gwinn, 
for instance, are an executive assistant 
(47 years old) and an assistant general 
manager (45). Both could take over 
Gwinn’s job if necessary. 

Enginecring is built the same way. 
The men learn all phases of their de- 
partments. ‘They can step into the top 
spot anytime. And when P&W ex- 
pands, they spread out to handle the 
job. 

Under its management _ system, 
P&W figures it will be ready to return 
quickly to normal peacetime schedules 
when the present buildup ends. After 
World War II, P&W bounced back 
in one year. This time Gwinn hopes to 
better even that showing. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Stock option plans for employees (BW 
—Apr.7’51,p+5) are being scrutinized by 
the Salary Stabilization Board. It wants 
to know: Are they compensation or cap- 
ital investment? If compensation, they 
may be subject to salary ceilings. Dean 
Wesley Sturges of Yale Law School will 
head a panel to study the question. 


* 
A junior board of directors (BW—Jan. 
20°51,p92) has gone to work at Sinclair 
Oil Corp., aimed at developing junior 
executives. The plan will be limited to 
25 members, each serving one year. 

® 
Executive parley: About 75 U.S busi- 
nessmen and management experts left 
this week for the Ninth International 
Management Conference in Brussels, 
July 5-11. They'll trade ideas with del- 
egates from 15 other countries. Head- 
ing the U.S. group, under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Management 
Council, is Harold F. Smitty, General 
Electric vice-president. 
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When your Shellmar Packaging Counselor reaches into his 
kit, he takes the first step in producing an IDEA fora 
successful package creation. 


It may be an idea to help you use. available materials to best 
advantage. Or it may be a suggestion on how to conserve 
materials and get more packages from your present 

allocation. It will always be a practical idea from his 

“gold mine” of experience to solve your packaging problems. 


Plan now to use the creative ability and experience of 
your Shellmar Packaging Counselor .. . for successful package 
creations, now and in the future. 


Sets egg foe 


tte 


MILITARY PACKAGING—Shellmar again offers the most complete 
packaging service to military suppliers. A full line of 
approved materials is available for priority orders. Talk it 
over with your Shellmar Packaging Counselor. 


Shellmar Products Corporation, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


Plants: Mt. Vernon and Zanesville, Ohio © South Gate, Calif. 
Mexico City * Medellin, Colombia ® Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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« Shellmar 


“Successful Package Creations” 


Q The Hallmark of 
1) Successful Package Creations 





Peggy Hartney, secretary to a Penn Salt 
sales manager: “The perfect boss makes you 
feel you work with him, not for him.” 


Mary Kelly, secretary to Penn Salt’s secre- 
tary-treasurer: “Just about any secretary ex- 


Rosemary Rabe, public relations manager’s 
secretary: “And he shouldn’t know some- 
thing and not tell his secretary about it.” 


Nancy Thayer, secretary for maintenance 
chemicals sales chief: “If he’s the perfect 


Virginia Atkinson, research supervisor's secre- 
tary: “Enthusiasm is one thing the perfect boss 
has to have to make working for him fun.” 


Helen Gannon, secretary to manager of tech- 


nical service: “A boss will be closer to perfect 
if he’s happy and contented in his own work.” 


Secretaries Analyze Their Problems— 


Just about any management man will 
agree that the good secretary is a VIP 
in any company. But while most con- 
cerns spend big sums on_ supervisory 
courses, they usually let secretaries get 
their training on a catch-as-catch-can 
basis. 

Not Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. As 
the start of a plan to systematize train- 
ing, it has just wound up its first 
“‘workshop for secretaries” at ivy-covered 
Ogontz Center just outside Philadel 
phia. ; 
¢ Class of 40—The idea stemmed from 
a similar program that the Penn State 
Extension Service started for a group of 
smaller companies. Penn Salt liked the 
scheme so much that it decided to 
sponsor a two-day program of its own. 

The plan gave the secretaries a chance 
to hear about the company, let off 
steam about their problems, and leam 
latest techniques in office work. About 
40 top management secretaries at- 
tended. 
As a guide, a steering committec 


pects thoughtfulness and consideration.” boss, he’ll never criticize you before visitors.” 


| 
) 
| 


SECRETARIES at Penn Salt got a two-day break for study at Ogontz Center school. 
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Katherine Siegfried, assistant general sales man- 
ager’s secretary: “A man gets the most work 
from you if he shows confidence in your ability.” 


Fansportation needs! 


The Transportation Industry needs /ots of protection! 


The kind of protection that’s applied with spray gun, 
brush and trowel. It adds years to equipment and 
structures. Saves millions of dollars annually. 


Angele Regnery, junior secretary to chairman Flintkote Products protect Railroad structures and 
and president: “Eventually you want your boss rolling stock. Insulation coatings imside freight cars. 
to give you responsible jobs to do. Car cements oxtside. Tank and bridge coatings. 


Specially formulated Flintkote Marine Products meet 


a n 4 t ih fs bE oO S % the weather in all climates . . . on bulkheads, in tanks, 


under decks. 


of the women was named to help plan Flintkote Automotive Products sound-deaden ve- 
the agenda. They listed what they hicles, seal out moisture, dirt and fumes . . . protect 
wanted covered. Among the sugges- underbody from squeaks, rust and corrosion. 
tions: Why don’t bosses give secretaries 
more responsibility? Why can’t dicta- 
tion be done on time? What is the 
best way to handle customers? How do 
you educate your boss that some forms A wide range of Flintkote industrial flooring prod- 
and phrases are outdated? hse. deine dex te ff inf id 
¢ Bosses’ Ideas—The bosses, who stayed CE Te Oe ee — reno 
away from the actual sessions, got a floors with new wearing surface and provide non-slip, 
: safe footing for terminal installations, warehouses 


word in, too. They wanted their secre- ‘ 
taries ‘o learn telephone technique, and cargo handling areas. 


improve their memories, show more N hot Ss ee , 
confidence, know more about the com- 2: SRENEE: ORY “SESE ene poe 
pany. A few thought their secretaries Fr 8 be in . . . Flintkote has the kind of protec- 
were overworked and underpaid. tion you need. 
College instructors headed panel dis- 5 - 
pea cigs Ogontz Center, alias the hoe FLINTKOTE COMPANY, Industrial Products 
ivision, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


management-employee agenda as a = 
guide. fi NDUSTR iat} The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd., 30th Street, 
PRODUCTS Long Branch, Toronto, Canada 





Airport and highway investments are safer with 
pavement joints sealed positively against water infil- 
tration with Flintseal* hot-poured compound. 


If a followup survey shows any re- 
sults from the two-day program, Penn Os cama *TM Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off; 


Salt will continue the course for other aii 
secretaries and stenographers in the T © 
company. 
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RESOURCES 


‘ 
Northernmost pulp mill in the Americas, Celanese plant at 
1 Prince Rupert, B. C., will soon turn out 440,000 Ib. a day. 


Chips are fed from storage bins to conveyor, which carries 
3 them to the digestors. Conveyor is shown in picture No. 1. 4 


eo VP : 2 
Logs are handled entirely by machinery, Here rollers carry 
them to the chute leading to the giant chipping machines. 


¥ 


Finished pulp emerges from the drier and is wound on jumbo 
roll. Next step is to ship it to textile mills in U. S. 


Canadian Pulp for U.S. Textile Mills 


The pulp-hungry textile and plastics 
industries this week are chewing on a 
new source of raw material that in a 
year will increase supplies by approxi- 
mately 10%. 

This is the goal that Columbia Cel- 
lulose Co., Ltd., of Canada, a Celanese 
Corp. subsidiary, has set for its $27- 
million wood pulp plant at Prince Ru- 
pert, British Columbia. Already run- 
ning at about 50% of capacity, the 
newly dedicated mill soon will be 
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processing at a rate of 440,000 Ib. a 
day. This will add 140-million Ib. of 
purified pulp to the chemical fiber in- 
dustry, which last year consumed 1.4- 
billion Ib. Mixed with acetic acid, Cel- 
lulose’s output will account for about 
200-million Ib. of acetate yarn a year. 
e First Time—This is the first time a 
chemical fiber company has built its 
own pulp plant. American Viscose Co. 
has had a mill in Alaska in the works 
for some time. But the venture is still 


waiting on a tax amortization certificate 
from Washington. 

Cellulose’s plant is big enough to 
house equipment for expansion. And 
Celanese officials have already said they 
plan enlargements in the near future. 

Building of the plant gave the big- 
gest boom to B. C.’s Pacific coast since 
the U.S. and Canadian armies put up 
a huge installation at Prince Rupert 
during the war. Columbia Cellulose, 
in fact, is using the crescent-shaped pier 
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Important ! 


Informative! 


Timely | 


Send for thi booklet today! 


Here’s valuable information for export pac 
which meet Government Specifications for 


a )) : a If you ship overseas—or plan to in the future— 
\ N ke this booklet. It lists Government Specificati 
: | i, Adhesives meeting these specifications, their 
) 1 erties and application. 


COMPANY We've made it our business to keep up-to-date on t 


aging specifications and ,the adhesives which will 
Let us put this background to work for you. 


Se isi ) let today. Write 3M, Dept. 16, 
ADHESIVES - COATINGS + SEALERS firofice in’ neon Mckigon 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY * ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICE: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 411 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 
EXPORT AND CANADIAN SALES: 270 PARK AVE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 
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Which METAL ALLOY 
best suits your fastening needs? 


STAINLESS STEEL? 


°s 
ALUMINUM? 


geass? 3. 3 f Mi S\ a 
ANS WW Wy ys} 


SILICON BRONZE bolts and nuts, 
both stock items at Harper, are 
widely used on power line equipment 
for their high tensile STRENGTH 
and CORROSION-RESISTANCE. 
Fastenings of this metal give 

dozens of years of service 

without failure. 


STAINLESS STEEL bolts and nuts, because 

of their resistance to CORROSION and HEAT, 
are used to secure bubble cap assemblies 

in distillation towers. Depending on the 
application, other alloys such as COPPER 
and MONEL also are used. 


MONEL and NAVAL BRONZE fastenings 
assure trouble-free operation for 
marine equipment such as this sewage 
pump. They are selected because of 
their resistance to salt water and other 
highly CORROSIVE chemicais. 


HARPER fas the products 
and the answers ! 


Regardless of what your need may be—if it calls for top 
quality bolts, screws, nuts or fastening accessories in non-ferrous 
or stainless steel—Harper can help you. 

Over 7000 different items in stock and ready for delivery from 
warehouses and distributors coast to coast—backed by mass production 
facilities and a group of fastenings specialists who know alloys. 

For further information or help on your own problems, 
mail coupon. today. 


Chief Metallurgist—The H. M. Harper Co. 
8225 Lehigh Ave., Morton Grove, Ill. 


( ) Send Catalog ( ) Our problem is: 
SPECIALISTS IN 
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HAROLD BLANCKE (left foreground), 
Celanese boss, traveled north for dedication. 


and the lagoon that the military built 
as a munitions shipping point and Aleu- 
tian campaign staging area. ‘Transport 
by ship and rail of lumber coming to 
the plant, and pulp materials leaving, 
is handled at the port site. 
¢ Shipping Terminal—The new plant 
is the first real answer to the dream of 
British Columbia pioneers, who at the 
turn of the century foresaw for the 
Pacific port a great shipping terminal 
to rival Vancouver, and Seattle, Wash. 
But, though the Canadian National 
Ry. built into Prince Rupert, the town 
never grew beyond a population of 10,- 
000. A huge grain elevator stands 
empty at the rail head as evidence that 
commerce never came to the town. 
Until Celanese came to the area, fish- 
ing had been Prince Rupert’s sole in- 
dustry. 
¢ Forest Deal—Formal dedication of 
the plant was held June 12, just three 


CELANESE OFFICIALS, S. B. Roberts 
(left) and Dr. Ralph H. Ball, are briefed 
on plant by engineer Charles H. Klotz. 
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let’s look 


at the 


shape of 


things 


to come! 


Lower your product’s weight with 
light-weight plastics ... and particularly 
with that leading plastic . . . polystyrene! 
You can conserve handling time and 
lower your packaging requirements by 
using light-weight polystyrene in your 
products, 


Also, more time-saving features are 
offered because you can reduce assembly 
and finishing operations with poly- 
styrene. One piece larger area moldings 
are now possible through rapid advances 


STYRON 


...if future plans require it... 


here 
t 
cut cos'> + 


in polystyrene research, in molding 


techniques and machinery. These new + 


moldings may eliminate many assembly 
steps. Then, too, polystyrene comes in a 
wide range of built-in colors . . . colors 
that won’t chip, peel or rust. This means 
that you can keep your finishing oper- 
ations to a minimum. 


Dow, as a leader in the plastics industry, 
offers you a complete line of quality con- 
trolled polystyrene formulations, sold 
under the registered trademark Styron, 


~+-@ quality plastic 
for a quality job! 


S how ye 
S and gel 


u can 


= the expert assistance of Dow’s 

lastics Technical Service. When look- 

ing at the shape of things to come in °51, 

be sure to include Styron plastics in 

your planning for future civilian or 

defense products. Write Dow today. 
Plastics Division—Dept. PL-20 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

New York « Boston ¢. Philadelphia « Washington 

Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit © Chicago « St. Louis 


Houston « Los Angeles « San Francisco «+ Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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On Battle Roads or Highways 
ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Guarantee Tight Fastenings 


Rough terrain and rough handling are hazards 
to the world famous military ‘Jeep’. That’s why 
Willys builds its ‘Jeeps’ and other vehicles with 
Elastic Stop Nuts at important points to eliminate 
fastener failures due to vibration. 

In this vehicle the famous Red Locking Collar 
of the Elastic Stop Nut holds firm against vibra- 
tion—reduces maintenance—on vital applications 
such as: accelerator hinge, universal joints, body 
hold down, spring shackles, radiator hold down, 
and air cleaner. The Red Collar grips bolt threads 
firmly — protects against vibration, impact, and 
stress reversal—prevents freezing of nuts to bolts 
by protecting internal bolt threads against cor- 
rosion. 

Check the advantages of Elastic Stop Nuts 
against any other type of self-locking fastener. 
You'll find that only ESNA offers a complete line 
of thread sizes and varied nut types engineered to 
simplify your assembly line fastening problems 
and to provide your customers with maintenance- 
free operation. 

Whether you are manufacturing equipment for 
rough military use or designing better perform- 
ance and easier maintenance into equipment for 
your normal market . . . use vibration-proof fasten- 
ers. Now is the time to get full information. Write 
for compiete product line bulletin to Elastic Stop 
Nut Corporation of America, 2330 Vauxhall Road, 
Union, N. J. 
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IGN AHEAD WITH ESNA 


THE FAMOUS RED ELASTIC 
COLLAR IS VISIBLE EVIDENCE 
OF LOCKING SECURITY 


Threadless and perma- 
nently elastic, it provides 
these 4 outstanding fea- 
tures: 

1. Protects against nuts 
loosening due to VIBRATION 
2. Keeps locking threads 
CORROSION FREE 

3. Provides for accurate 
BOLT LOADING 

4. Seals against LIQUID 
LEAKAGE along the bolt 
threads 


And can be used 


again and again 








ELASTIC STOP NUIS 


DESIGN HEADQUARTERS FOR SELF-LOCKING FASTENERS 





years after Celanese executives and 
British Columbia forestry officials 
signed a conservation contract. Cellu- 
lose is operating from 659,000 acres of 
public timberlands with cutting con- 
trolled to give a permanent supply of 
pulp wood. 

The pulp, coming from the Prince 
Rupert plant, at the outset, will be 
mixed and spun into yarn at Celanese’s 
U.S. plants—Cumberland, Md., Nar- 
rows, Va., Rock Hill, $. C., and Rome, 
Ga: But Harold Blancke, president of 
both Celanese and Cellulose, promised 


‘Canadians in a dedication speech that 


enough Prince Rupert production will 
soon go into Canadian mills to make 
Canada self-sufficient in yarn, with an 
export balance to boot. 

Celanese, through its Canadian 
Chemicals Co., Ltd., will soon begin 
construction of a large petro-chemical 
and cellulose acetate plant in Alberta, 
near the Edmonton oil and gas fields. 
When this plant is completed, Prince 
Rupert pulp will be shipped to Edmon- 
ton where the acetic acid will be added 
to make cellulose acetate, from which 
come yarns and plastics. 
¢ Rail Head—The Prince Rupert and 
Edmonton plants will be connected by 
rail. Prince Rupert is the western 
terminus of the Canadian National Ry. 
It was that fact, along with the port 
facilities and untapped timber area, 
that decided Celanese in favor of Prince 
Rupert, which is the northernmost 
site of a pulp mill in North America. 

The mill is built on two levels. The 
steam powerplant, wood room, chip 
storage, and coal storage are on a 
64-ft. level. On an 18-ft. level are the 
processing, warehousing, and shipping 
operations. 

The big logs—mostly spruce, hemlock, 
and balsam—move from a booming area 
below the plant to the huge chipping 
planes entirely by machinery. The 
plant is so mechanized that it does a 
job with 300 employees that otherwise 
would require over 1,000. Most of 
the machinery is operated electrically 
from panel contro] boards. 
¢ Rising Demand—Prince Rupert’s ad- 
dition to wood pulp supply, though 
large, far from satisfies demand. Tex- 
tiles, plastics, and other chemical uses 
for wood pulp are increasing all the 
time. Consumption of cotton, wool, 
and chemical fibers have all increased 
steadily in the last 10 years. But chem- 
ical fibers have outrun cotton and wool. 

Part of this increase has come from 
improved processing—with nylon the 
best illustration. Another factor is that 
cotton and wool have increased in price 
so steadily and so greatly that in many 
lines they have been priced out of the 
market. 

Acetate and viscose yarns are now 
going into men’s suits, rugs and other 
floor coverings, and the like. 
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PRICE WAR?, 


BSOLUTELY NOT! 


THESE ARE OUR REGULAR VALUES! 


PRICE WAR in New York gives sales a lift. 


Retailers Mix Hopes and Worries 


In New York ‘and one or two other 
cities, the long slowdown in retail buy- 
ing has ended. But it took a price war 
to do it. In the rest of the country there 
are no wars and no gains to speak of. 
The customers are sitting on their 
pocketbooks; the stores are sitting on 
their inventories. 

[he Vederal Reserve’s department 
store sales figures still show no general 
pickup. For the week ended June 16, 
sales were 1% ahead of the correspond- 
ing period in 1950; for the four weeks 
ended then, they were 4% ahead. 
eSharp Rise—The modest over-all 
gains looked pale in comparison with 
New York, where the price warriors are 
still at it. Gains there were sharp: 14% 
both for the week ended June 16 and 
for the four-week stretch. 

And yet when BUSINESS WEEK 
checked other cities this week,.it found 
few merchants thinking in terms of 
price cuts. Nothing showed up but 
spot slashes here and there—nothing 
resembling the blazing promotions that 
have decked advertising pages in the 
New York area. 

It isn’t that sales are booming. The 
cities split their vote just about evenly 
as to whether sales were slightly better 
or slightly worse than last year; most 
of the gains were in dollars only, not 
in units. TV sets and other. big-ticket 
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appliances still seem to hold the booby 
prize, though hard goods show some 
signs of stiffening. 

Neither was it inventories that held 
off the wars. Inventories everywhere 
are high. Currently they are as much 
as 40% above last year’s in Cleveland, 
25% ahead in St. Louis, 12%-16% in 
Dallas, perhaps 30% in San Francisco. 
¢ No Need—Apparently what keeps the 
stores from dumping their loads is a 
feeling that they don’t have to. The 
consumer may be dragging his feet now, 
but the merchants think the basic 
trends of the economy are going to send 
him back to the retail counters. 

A lot of buyers are temporarily short 
of cash after their heavy post-Korea buy- 
ing last fall and early in 195] (BW- 
May19’51,p103). Others, according to 
merchants in Atlanta, Philadelphia, and 
Cleveland, are holding off in the hope 
the price war will come their way. But 
the average consumer is earning money. 
Employment is high. Most retailers 
reason that sooner or later the con- 
sumer is going to bulge in the pockets 
and take to buying again. 

Hardly anyone is seriously worried 
about the inventories; the Columbus 
sales manager who said flatly he was 
worried sick about them was an excep- 
tion. Many store officials feel inven- 
tories are already past the peak and 


In other cities, stores stand pat, and so does volume. 


In general... 


may be down to normal in a month 
or two. Besides, there’s always the pos- 
sibility of shortages. 

¢ Fall Pickup—So, for the next six 
months, the keynote is one of cautious 
optimism slightly shadowed by appre- 
hension. Merchandisers talk cheerfully 
of a pickup in the fall. Some experts 
predict a gain of 4% to 6% in the sec- 
ond half of the year over the second 
half of 1950—which was when scare 
buying was booming the totals. 

I'he response to the price war indi- 
cates that the buying itch is strong, 
given some incentive. Thor Corp.’s 
“bushel and a peck” sales campaign is 
another case in point. By giving away 
a bushel of groceries and a peck of 
potatoes to every purchaser of a Thor 
wringer, Thor ran its unit sales for the 
first week of June up 170% over the 
first week of May. 

The expected pickup has already 
come in Seattle and Richmond, Va., 
thanks mainly to new defense employ- 
ment. Cleveland is hoping for some 
of the same by September, via new war 
plants and high employment. Depart- 
ment store sales there have leveled off 
in the past five weeks, but the Cleve- 
land district is still tops in the country 
for 1951. 
¢ Curtailment—There is a catch to,all 
this—one that has more than one store 
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CURE PRODUCTION © 


(and management ) 


HEADACHES... 


tepetive has asked Lake Erie Engineering “how to 
answer in hydraulic equipment. 


LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES are doing so many new and 
unusual jobs, with so many different materials and over such a broad range 
of product classifications that yesterday's concept of hydraulic press appli- 


cation does not apply today. 


Metals, wood, rubber and plastics are formed, molded, forged, encased or 
laminated with Lake Erie equipment in the manufacture of products running 
the scale from ounces to tons in weight and through the alphabet from 


. ; » 8 ‘ 
aircraft engines to W ashing machines. 


We invite you to write us about your production problem and let’s see 


what we can do to cure it. 


Encasing Hose 30% Faster is the 
accomplishment of this 2,500 ton Lake Erie 
Hydraulic Press. This is typical of Lake Erie’s 
contributions to industry's call for production 
speed-up. We have facts just as interesting on 
forming precision parts for aircraft engines or 
deep drawing bath tubs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES & SPECIAL MACHINERY 
* 

General Offices and Plant: 

700 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 
District Offices in NEW YORK, CHICAGO and DETROIT 


Representatives in Other Principal Cities in the 
United States and Foreign Countries 


Manufactured in Canada by Canada Iron Foundries Ltd. 
LAKE ERIE @ 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore available in any size... standard, modified and special designs 
—horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vulcanizing —Laminating —Stereotype Molding — Matrix Formit g—Briquetting — Baling -- Special Purpose. 
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official on a sharp hook. Will the 
bright prospects last? Most retailers 
feel that they will, as long as the U.S. 
keeps on its present defense basis. A 
sudden end of the war in Korea or a 
curtailment of the defense program 
would send prospective shortages out 
the window. And that would have at 
least a temporary kickback on buying 
(page 21). 

Detroit is one place that is uneasy. 
That city, which has suffered from a 
transportation strike, is fearful that 
enough defense employment may not 
come its way; right now retailers esti- 
mate that its total industrial payroll 
will be 10% lower in the fall than it 
was the first of this vear. 
¢ Looking Ahead—All this uncertainty 
shows up sharply in one field: fall buy- 
ing. Here retailers are walking softly. 

There are some exceptions. In New 
York, Columbus, Seattle, and San Fran- 
cisco, fall buying is just about normal. 
Boston, now waiting out a long lull, 
is buying heavily on its. hopes of an 
early pickup. 
¢ Optimist—Occasionally, too, you'll 
find a real optimist. One such was a 
Columbus merchant who commented: 
“When you order something today, 
you get it yesterday. But three months 
from now it'll be different. If customers 
were smart, they’d be buying everything 
they could get their hands on.” 

Most store operators feel less con- 
fident. “We are taking it very gently,” 
a St. Louis executive said. Chattanooga 
buyers are moving slowly because the 
hoped-for shortages haven’t appeared 
yet. Caution is the word in Los Angeles; 
most big stores are waiting, buying only 
what they can sell easily—mainly soft 
goods. Chicago, where business is trail- 
ing or only just even with last year, is 
keeping close to shore on its buying. 
So is Dallas. 

Replacements seem to be no prob- 
lem, with the possible exception of 
some hard goods. A Chicago store ex- 
ecutive notes: “The only scarcity now 
is the customer.” 

So, for all the brave words, the cau- 
tion and the optimism are running a 
close race. But the fact that prices are 
still up, or off only a shade, is evidence 
that the optimism has the edge. 
¢ Consumers—A look at the Federal 
Reserve’s 1951 Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances, released last week (BW—Jun.23 
’51,p10), helps to explain both caution 
and optimism. The retailer’s uncertainty 
goes right back to the consumer; they 
are both confused. 

By January, 1951, the survey points 
out, average personal income was up 
9%, above a year earlier. Nearly half 
of the consumer spending units in the 
country had a higher rate of earnings 
than they had in early 1950; only a 
fifth reported a lower rate. 

But prices were also up 9% over 
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BY CORNING 


Countless miles of glass tubing by Corning 
serve industry of all types. From pipe lines to 
electronic applications, Corning tubing is of 
vital importance for its special characteristics, 
unique properties, reasonable cost and ready 
availability. 

But whether you need tubing, pressed 
shapes or blown ware, Corning has the facili- 
ties to meet a wide variety of designs on a vol- 
ume production basis. Our engineering 
people can help you adapt glass to meet your 
particular design requirements. 

If you need such qualities as optical clarity, 
controlled color, electrically conductive or 
nonconductive glass, low expansion under 
heat, high resistance to acids and weathering, 
they can be formulated into the glass. And this 
is but one facet of glass technology in which 
Corning excels. 

So don’t let production lag for want of a 
“look-see.” Tell us what you require, what 
specifications we must meet, what the produc- 
tion schedules are and we shall be glad to give 
you a prompt answer. Write today. For more 
about “Glass by Corning” sign and mail 
coupon below. 


1 Corrosion-resistant 7 Mirrored oven door 
glass pipe handle 
2 Pipettes 8 Sprinkler fuse 
3 Molds for plastics 9 Copacitor tubes 
4 Flow meter 10 Level vials 
5 Neon tubing 11 Baster tube 
6 Gouge glasses _ 12 Thermometers 
13 Burette 


185] Coming meant research tt Cis 951 





Corning Glass Works 
20 Crystal St., Corning, N. Y. 


Please send me your “Designers Bulletin IZ-1." 


NAME 
St COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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January, 1950. And though that didn’t 
change the relation of income to prices, 
consumer®rs were discouraged. 
47% of the consumers surveyed (farm- 
ers excluded) reported more income 
than a year ago, only 32% felt that 
their own financial situation was better. 
e Squirreling—It’s notable, too, as sev- 
eral retailers have remarked, that more 
people are putting money into some 
form of savings. 

The result is that the consumer isn’t 
in a buying mood—for big-ticket items, 
anyway. “Substantially fewer” planned 
to buy automobiles at the beginning of 
1951 than a year earlier. ‘The number 
who planned to buy at least one other 
durable good was about the same as a 
year earlier; only the consumers didn't 
feel so sure about it this year 

The consumer put his finger squarely 
on three factors that made him feel 
poorer even if he wasn’t: high taxes, 
personal debts, and high prices. 

It’s possible, the survey notes, that 
he may change his mind. His income 
may go up more than he expected; he 
may get used to the higher price level. 

So the retailer who feels depressed 
because people aren’t buying and the 
retailer who feels optimistic because 
the buying power is there can both find 
support in the FRB report 
¢ Prestige—These two factors may help 
explain the upheaval in New York City. 
Mainly it is a. battle of giants for the 
prestige—and the solid dollar value—of 
being “‘the’” bargain spot of New York. 
But partly it is a bid for a potentially 
strong but wary market 

Retailers elsewhere who live in dread 
lest the price war may spread to their 
cities mav find what comfort thev can 
in one New York merchant’s reaction: 
“The whole thing is a great mistake,” 
he said. A few moments later he added, 
“We are perfectly delighted.” 


$2 Bills Flood Town 


Butler Mfg. Co., maker of metal 
products, has proved that a $2 bill isn’t 
always bad luck. 

For the week of June 16, the com- 
pany celebrated its 50th anniversary 
by paying its personuel in $2 bills— 
over $50,000 worth of them. Last 
week the town of Galesburg, IIl., where 
Butler has a plant, was stil] flooded 
with the usually shy currency 

Butler's idea for impressing on the 
community the importance of its plant 
isn’t new. Seabrook Farms did it a 
year ago with silver dollars (BW—Jul.22 
"50,p62). 

Galesburg was surprised at the way 
the Butler payroll kept showing up. 
One filling station had 47 of the bills 
at the end of a day. Some merchants 
decided to help the cause along by 
keeping them in circulation a while in- 
stead of depositing them at the bank. 


While © 


.. Sell More Food 


Window displays of canned corn or 
lettuce cart be pretty and alluring, but 
they don’t cut, too much ice with Mrs. 
U.S. Citizen. When her larder is 
empty, she'll go to her favorite market. 
If she does any impulse buying, the 
impulse is likely to come from displays 
inside the door. 

That's the reasoning behind Safeway 
Stores’ new, windowless shops. The 
only breaks in the solid front, besides 
the doors, are three or four small, shal- 
low panels that can be used to promote 
special items. 

Safeway adopted the new design early 
last year. In 1950 it put up 78 solid- 
front stores; another 230 are scheduled 
for completion by mid-1951. This week 


it opened one in Englewood, N. J., and 
another in Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Lingan A. Warren, president and 
merchandising enthusiast, is credited 
with giving the program its biggest 
boost. 
Ihe company claims several advan- 
tages for its design: 
¢ It frees floor space. 
¢ It means better temperature con- 
trol inside the store. Insulation helps 
vastly when sales depend on the fresh- 
ness of vegetables and bakery goods. 
Safeway supplies a footnote to the 
interest in its new store design. When 
its Levittown (N. Y.) store was opened, 
Gimbel’s Bernard Gimbel prowled the 
premises for an hour, just looking. 
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THE NEWS HAS TRAVELED 
F; AR AND WIDE mat etaw-xnox. 


PROVIDES COMPLETE PLANTS 
FOR FATTY OIL PROCESSING * 


And the chief reason for their acceptance throughout 
the world is high productivity coupled with low 
operating and maintenance costs. 





The Blaw-Knox complete processing units handle 
edible and inedible fatty materials and produce food 
and industrial products. Our plants and services 


include: 


Alkali refining 
Alkyd resins 
Appraisals 

Bland lard 
Bleaching 

Bodied oil 
Complete refineries 
Degumming 
Deodorizing 
Detergents 

Emersol process 
Fat splitting 

Fatty acid distillation 


Feed plants 
Fertilizer plants 
Glycerin production 
Hydrogenation 
Lecithin 
Margarine 

Oil bodying 

Oil recovery 
Reports 

Solvent extraction 
Solvent rendering 
Special processes 
Sulfonation 


Fatty alcohol Waste treatment 
Fatty esters Winterizing 


Chemical Plants Division designs and builds these) 
process units either individually or in combination. 7 
We can ship the complete plant to any part of the 
world, erect the equipment and place it in operation, © 
if you desire. We welcome the opportunity to submit” 
recommendations for process units to answer? 
your needs. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS 
DIVISION 


BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
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for sales figures! 


The customer is “just looking for a fork to roast hot dogs” — 
until she spies this gay yellow and black display, with its clever 
Hamburgrill and its Cube Steak Broiler. Then her picnic 

menu suddenly expands beyond “just wieners”—and sales figures 
expand bend “just forks for roasting hot dogs.” 

H & D package actidn can increase profits on your products, too, 
by such grouping of related items for tie-in sales, or by giving better 
display . . . providing secure protection . . . increasing multiple 
sales. Write for H & D’s 11-volume “Little 

Packaging Library.” Hinde & Dauch, 

5101 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore * Buffalo * Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit * Gloucester, New 
Jersey * Hoboken, New Jersey * Kansas City, Kansas * Lenoir, North Carolina * Richmond, 
Virginia * Sandusky, Ohio * St. Louis * Watertown, Massachusetts. Offices in principal cities. 
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Furniture Pileup 


Overstocked retailers buy 
lightly at summer shows. Most 
are looking for fall pickup. Prices 


hold firm. 


The wait-and-see bug that’s been in- 
fecting retailing in general showed up 
last week at the summer furniture 
shows. a ‘g 

At the Chicago mart, retail buying 
was cautious. Sales dropped substan- 
tially below January’s frenzied pace 
(BW—Jan.20’51,p56), despite a small 
gain toward the end of the week. At 
Grand Rapids, the word was about the 
same. A few big stores bought, but in 
the main buyers held off. Attendance at 
both markets ran behind last summer. 
e Inventories Are Too High—Neither 
retailers nor manufacturers are unduly 
pessimistic over the fall outlook—nor- 
mally their best selling season. The 
slow buying pace reflects more the 
heavy inventories still in retailers’ hands 
—the leftovers from last January’s buy- 
ing spree. 

According to the National Retail 
Furniture Assn., inventories for the first 
five months of 1951 were up on the 
average of 25% over last year. Retail 
sales of furniture stores were only about 

% ahead of 1950 during the same 
period. The main trouble spots were 
appliances and TV—down 20% to 25% 
for most stores. As one wag quipped 
at Chicago, “I don’t want to set the 
world on fire, just my warehouse.” 

Most retailers at the marts were plac- 
ing sample or small orders for new lines, 
to sweeten their stocks at home. Or 
they were looking for fill-ins and pro- 
motional items to balance stocks. But 
they deferred major purchasing until 
later this summer, when they hope their 
inventory positions will have improved 
~—and when the fall business picture 
will be clearer. 
¢ Price Line Holds—In spite of the 
slow buying, no general price breaks 
showed up. (At Chicago some manu- 
facturers of low-priced goods were offer- 
ing special deals in isolated instances.) 
Most manufacturers added new lines 
at lower prices, but maintained last Jan- 
uary’s prices on the older merchandise. 
e Teasers—At...Grand Rapids, there 
were fewer new lines than usual. But 
not at Chicago. Manufacturers there 
tried to liven lagging sales by introduc- 
ing more new lines than at any other 
summer market since World War II. 
One low-priced case-goods manufac- 
turer that normally adds only a few 
newly designed suites at a market of- 
fered 30 new suites. 
¢ Rug Cutting Didn’t Help—Carpets 
got the same chilly treatment from buy- 
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ers. Even price cuts of 74% to 10%, 
announced before and during the mar- 
ket by leading manufacturers, didn’t 
noticeably pep up sales of standard wool 
carpeting. Here, again, inventories are 
high, so buyers can afford to sit tight 
for further reductions, even though 
manufacturers warn that more wool 
price increases are in the offing. Sales 
of cotton carpets and of the new wool- 
and-synthetic mixtures continue good. 
¢ Appliances Lag—Appliances drew less 
attention than usual at a summer mar- 
ket, which is normally not so active as 
the January mart. Few new lines were 
introduced, since the big selling season 
for appliances—especially refrigerators— 
is spring. Manufacturers, however, re- 
ported that sales of major appliances, 
other than refrigerators, were holding 
up well. They attributed the drop in 
refrigerators in part to the buying surge 
of last year, when 6-million were sold. 
At least 1.5-million of those sales, they 
claim, were “borrowed” from this year’s 
normal business. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





TV has not hurt newspapers, according 
to two recent surveys. Geyer, Newell 
& Ganger’s study of 168 newspapers in 
62 citics with TV stations shows that 
75% of the morning papers and 81% 
of the evening papers have chalked up 
circulation gains since 1948. Another 
survey by the Bureau of Advertising 
shows that the top 100 national news- 
paper advertisers upped their 1950 news- 
paper ad investment to $246.4-million 
12.6% better than 1949. 
® 

Cotton rug sales have burgeoned. The 
Tufted ‘Textile Manufacturers Assn. 
puts the sales gain for the industry rug 
division at more than 700% over 1949. 
Last year cotton rugs went out ahead 
of bedspreads and robes to take first 
place in tufted textile sales volume. 


a 
Another cutback in TV output: Philco 
Corp. has shut down production of sets 
for a four-week period. The company 
is also reported to be offering special 
discounts to induce dealers to buy re- 
frigerators. 

° 
Gain of synthetics in men’s clothing is 
shown by latest Bureau of the Census 
statistics. Cuttings of summer-weight 
wool suits in March were down 20%, 
while cuttings of synthetic summer- 
weights were up 28.7% over the pre- 
vious March. + 

° 
A used-car auction via radio is being 
tried by Belt Line Motors of Albany, 
N. Y. It puts four cars on the block 
over its program, “Automobile Auction 
of the Air.” Bids are phoned in. 
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Employees join employers 





| a4 i 
UNANIMOUS VERDICT: Great ! 


in praising Employers Mutual Group Insurance 


How do business and industrial executives 
feel about the value of protecting their 
employees with Employers Mutuals 
“After-Hours’’ Group Insurance? Ex- 
pressions like these, from our policy- 
holders, are typical: 


““Soundest investment we've made”... ‘‘Fos- 
ters better employee relations and 
company loyalty .. . lessens em- 
ployees’ worries” .. . “Helps in- 
crease production—lowers costs” 
... | Wonderful claim service!” 


And what is the employee re- 
action? Listen: ““Now we're 


' protected off the job as well as 


on the job”’ . . . ‘The boss treats 
us as individuals!” ...‘‘Claims get fast, fair 
handling”... “It's great!” 


Our policyholder-owners and their people 
get the same superlative ‘‘performance in 


ne | 
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action” from their Employers Mutuals 
“team’’ on Group Health and Accident 
Insurance as on Workmen's Compensa- 
tion and other coverage. Cost of this 
“After-Hours” protection is modest... 
it is negligible compared to its many bene- 
fits to you and those who work with you! 
* * * 
Employers Mutuals write: 
Workmen’s Compensation— 
Public Liability—Automobile 
—Group Health.and Accident 
—Burglary— Plate Glass—Fi- 
delity Bonds and other casualty 
insurance. Fire—Extended 
Coverage—Inland Marine—and 
allied lines. All policies are 
nonassessable. 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis. « Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


of WAUSAU 





FINANCE 


Postwar Record Sales of Trust 
of 100 Open-End Investment Funds 





The hue and cry of diehard brokers 
against investment trusts still contin- 
ues, though it’s muted a bit from its 
early ferocity. Whether the clamor is 
being heard by investors is hard to say; 
the evidence is contradictory (table). 
ae Though sales of new trust shares are 

aie eee st ever increasing, redemptions went up 
—— 6741 oo Padi 13) on aga ; even faster in the first -seeoral of 1951. 
266,924 732 178,192. 33.2 1,409,165 672 rhis shrinkage, of course, is tiny 
273,787 : G65 150576 compared with the gains marked up by 
sensi ~ bs sap " : of pt trusts since the end of 
‘aka aS ab, ae ae World \ ar I. Years ago the Securi- 
123.416 ty Aa MES 19 ties & Exchange Commission dubbed 
119,667 56, j 2,354,557 NA this trend “probably the most impor 
135,372 R606” a 63 ~ 931 tant single oe in the financial 

ae fe te vas ae history of the U.S. during the past 50 
177,696 ‘ Ee er. . ae : a years.” 

BS ‘@ $3.5-Billion—Nothing has happened 
since to change that view. In less than 
a decade the investinent trust trade’s 
resources have shot from $925-million 
JUST SUPPOSE: Here's how you would have fared if to well over $3.5-billion. 

you'd bought these trusts just before Korea Che lion’s share of that increase has 
been scored by the so-called open-end 
investment funds—the group that con 
stantly offers new shares to investors. 
Since 1941, open-end fund assets have 
gone up more than six times, from 
around $400-million to more than $2.7 
billion.. Nine years ago there were less 
than 300,000 shareholders: today th¢ 
figure is estimated at approximately 1- 
million. 
e Jaundice—Lots of Wall Streeters 
have viewed the rocketing of the open- 
end funds with jaundiced eyes. Few 
biokers liked the new competition for 
the investor’s dollar. In recent years, 
though, more and more brokers have 
joined the enemy they couldn’t beat, 
opening their own open-end-fund sales 
departments. 

There’s still a hard core of anti-open 
enders. These people claim that a 
chain of happy circumstances broughi 
about the open-end trend—that th 
funds have not had to go through aii 
sharp and prolonged market declines 
in recent years. 

Investment trust men reply to thesc 
scoffers with the claim that they owe 
their gains to two basic safety factors: 

e Their shares give investors—es 
pecially the little fellow—a far greater 
diversification of holdings than they 
could achieve on their own hook. 

e They give investors the benefit 
of the experience and judgment of men 
who have made the science of money 
management their life work. 

What’s more, the investment fund 
trade says, their system has proved its 
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Shares at Peak 


soundness in many bad market tumbles 
of recent years. 

¢ Big Investors—The trade claims that 
this view is shared by money managers 
outside its own ranks. It points to a 
recent study of 32 representative open- 
end funds, which showed investments 
of $1.8-billion by insurance companies, 
endowment funds, pension funds, 
trusts, and the like. 

I'he anti-investment truster won’t 
even take this at face value. He says 
the growth primarily has been due to 
the sales-commission factor of the open- 
end funds. 
¢ Loading Charge—Investment _ trust 
shares must be bought from authorized 
dealers. Generally, the buyer must pay 
the asset value of a share, plus a so- 
called loading charge of 6%. to 8%, or 
higher. (Some funds do not make this 
charge; and the commission is less when 
a single buyer buys a large block.) 

None of the loading charge goes to 
the trust. It is split between the trust’s 
fiscal agent and the dealer who makes 
the sale. The dealer gets a commission 
substantially larger than the rate he 
normally receives from most types of 
security sales. 

It’s true, of course, that the loading 
charge covers a round-trip transaction. 
Few funds charge a fee for redeeming 
their shares. But the purchaser is still 
at a disadvantage. Any time you pay 
$108 for an open-end share worth only 
$100, it means that the asset or re- 
demption value must move up 8% be- 
fore you break even. 

That’s a hefty spread, as the bottom 
compjlation (opposite page) shows. The 
figures point up the bite that the load- 
ing charge would have taken out of 
capital and yield on open-end shares 
bought just before Korea. 
¢ Comparisons—The open-end  sales- 
men claim that you can do better with 
their shares than you could operating 
by yourself in the market. It’s a hard 
point to prove. As the SEC has 
warned, you get a misleading answer if 
you compare the showing of an open- 
end trust with any of the recognized 
market averages. 

It’s just as impossible to compare one 
investment trust with another. There 
are many different types of trusts, with 
different objectives and different port- 
folios. Some seek high-dividend stocks; 
others want capital appreciation, quickly 
or over the years. 

That’s why the individual trusts have 
behaved as differently since Korea as 
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“A little neglect may 
breed a great mischief.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


Inefficiency and waste lay taxes with a heavier hand than Ye Collector of internal 


Revenue. If thee get rid of the former, thee may better bear the latter. 
—Acme Stee! Notebook, 1951 


Now, more than ever, it will pay you to take 
special heed of your packaging, shipping, and 
materials handling operations. 


For right now, the demand for Acme Steel- 
strap and Acme Silverstitch Wire far exceeds 
the available supply. Increased civilian con- 
sumption and increased military needs make it 
impossible for Acme Steel to meet all the needs 
of our more than 50,000 customers. 5 things you can do to keep 


To make the best use of the supply of your Acme Steel Strapping Tools 
Acme Steel products available to you, let your on the job! 
Acme Steel representative work with you on 3 
ways to increase efficiency and minimize waste. 1, Clean and oil mony week. 
Let him show you how to keep your tools and 2, Check and clean gripping dogs week- 
equipment in shape and on the job. : Replace when teeth = — 
There are no shortages in Acme Steel’s ex- 3 - ie —— sods tenant. 
perience or ingenuity, or in our willingness to If in doubt, submit samples, identi- 
help you—the way we have helped our custo- fied by model and serial number, to 


mers solve their problems in the past 71 years. cosanen Department, Acme 


Reference material on Acme Steel products Keep parts list and supply of spare 
and services is available on request. * parts handy to make minor repairs. 
Additional parts lists supplied upon 
ACME STEEL COMPANY request, 
Dept. BW-62, 2838 Archer Avenve, Chicago 8, Illinois Ask us about the Acme Steel 
We have 41 service offices in the United States and Canada. “3-WAY SERVICE PLAN” for equip- 
If one is not listed in your telephone directory, write us. ment repairs, 


MAL 
cal 


ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME UNIT-LOAD 
carload bracing BAND, SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME SILVER- ACME 
STITCHERS and ACME SILVERSTITCH WIRE for box stitching @ 
ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and BOOK STITCHERS STE EL 
@ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS @ ACME HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP STEEL @ ACME GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for 
Venetian blinds @ ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, ._0UF strapping exhibit at The 
‘ f * “Chicago Museum of Science and 
corrugated fasteners, barbed box straps, nail-on strapping and ear 

Industry is visited each year by 
other container reinforcements @ ACME STEEL ACCESSORIES— more than a million people. Have 
snips, tool mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. you seen it yet? 
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have the individual stocks. Some trusts 
show capital gains of 17% or 19%, 
after allowing for the loading charge. 
Others have lost 4.5% to 6%. And 
yields have ‘varied from 2.74% to 
6.33%. 

*e On Your Own-—In essence, there’s 
only one way to test investment trust 
performance. Ask yourself this ques- 
tion: Could I have done as well in the 
same period if I had been acting on 
my own in the market? An increasing 
number of investors seem to think the 
answer is “no.” Sales of new trust 
shares in 1950 hit a record high, despite 
the stresses and strains of the stock 
market. First-quarter sales in 1951 also 
set a record, and trade talk is that 
April-June results will be “satisfactory.” 
¢ Redemptions—This coin has an ob- 
verse side. Redemptions lately have 
been rising even faster, percentagewise, 
then new share sales. In. the last 12 
months the redemption rate has been 
the highest since 1941. For the first 
quarter of 1951, net sales actually 
sagged below their 1950 level. 

Uneasiness over the foreign and do- 
mestic situation probably accounts for 
much of this. But not all; redemptions 
first started to rise in the weeks before 
Korea. 

From this, anti-fund Wall Streeters 
deduce that open-end buyers have 
learned a fact of life: Diversification of 
trust portfolios cushions the shock 
when things are tough, but it also slows 
their appreciation when stock prices 
s spurt. 
¢ Be Choosy—That may be more wish- 
ful thinking, but this much is certain: 
If you are attracted by open-end shares, 
don’t rush in blindly. More than 100 
trusts are now offering their shares to 
# the public. Thus in choosing such 
§ shares for investment holding, you have 
& to be just as selective and careful as 
§ when buying any other type of security 
| First off, it would pay to study the 
® long-term investment results of the 
i various open-end funds being con- 
f sidered. Also, make sure that the in- 
* vestment aims of management coincide 
with yours. And give some attention 
to the ratio of operating costs to in- 
come; you will find that some manage- 
ments have long found it possible to 
operate at a minimum while 
others never seem to have acquired the 
knack of holding expenses down. 

You can’t go on the assumption that 
all trusts are under smart management. 
Even the trade is willing to admit that 
isn’t the case. Just as there are some 
lawyers smarter than others, so are there 
some money-managers more capable 
than others. 

Above all, there’s this to remember: 
Investment trust managers arc only 
human. They have no crystal ball that 
can tell them, with complete assurance, 
the future trends of the stock market. 


cost, 
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“Big Blow” Payoff Mounts 


Underwriters figure that last fall's storm will be their most 
costly disaster since the San Francisco fire of 1906. Estimates 
run around $150-million, covering 1!4-million claims. 


Fire insurance companies still haven’t 
got the complete picture on how badly 
they were hurt by the big wind that 
hit 11 northeastern states last Nov. 25 
(BW—Dec.9’50,p82). But they know 
now it was their biggest disaster since 
the San Francisco fire of 1906. 
¢A Rough Estimate—The stock com- 
panies now expect to pay out from $125- 
million to $150-million, according to 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The San Francisco fire cost the insur- 
ance companies about $200-million. 

Most of the claims are payable under 
the extended coverage “endorsement’— 
extra feature—of the standard fire insur- 


ance policy. Extended coverage is a} 
* complicate things. 


package protection against windstorm, 
hail, explosion, and a number of lesser 
perils. Insurance companies also write 
a straight windstorm policy. 

The mutual fire insurance companies, 
also, are still in the scratch-pad stage, 
but they figure losses will be about pro- 
portionate to the stock companies. It’s 
estimated that the mutuals write about 
15% of the extended coverage business. 
¢ 1§-Million Claims—Stock company 
men expect that from 1}-million to 
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Publicity With a Laugh 


When conservative Girard Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia, merged with branch-minded Corn 
Exchange National Bank & Trust Co., the 
new bank used the light touch in announc- 
ing itself to the press (above), Girard once 
had the late Helen Hokinson illustrate its 
annual report (BW—Feb.5’49,p78). 


14-million claims will be filed with 
them before the whole affair is cleared 
up. ‘That’s the largest number of 
claims arising out of any one disaster 
in the history of fire insurance. 

Even before the storm subsided, the 
companies knew they had a full-scale 
disaster on their hands. But at ‘first they 
greatly underestimated the damage. 
Even two weeks after the storm, the top 
estimate of losses was about $40-million. 

[hat’s not surprising. It took time for 
people whose property had been dam- 
aged to get an accurate estimate of their 
claims. And it took a long time for 
roofers to get around to every house. 
Shortages of roofing materials helped to 


Further, some of the structural dam- 
age done to roofs and other parts of 
buildings didn’t show up right away. 
Though theadamage was not spectacu- 
lar in most cases, it added up to big 
figures because of the high population 
density in the northeast. 
¢ Johnny on the Spot—Within a few 
days after the storm, the insurance com- 
panies and their adjustment organiza- 
tion, the General Adjustment Bureau, 
had about 2,500 adjusters at work in the 
area. That’s about five times the normal 
number. Temporary “‘storm offices” were 
set up to handle the job. Adjusters 
worked every day for seven weeks to get 
the more urgent cases settled. Some ad- 
justers brought in from other parts of 
the U.S. were still working in the 
northeast six months after the storm. 
¢ $1-$200,000—Claims ran as low as $1 
-nobody remembers what that was for— 
to as high as $200,000. The $200,000 
claim was by a New Bedford (Conn.) 
mill that lost its roof. Before the roof 
could be fixed, water damaged a lot of 
machinery, which had to be taken out 
and cleaned. 


Kaiser-Fraser Gets 
$25-Million V-Loan 


The money Kaiser-Frazer Corp. has 
been trying to get.from San Francisco’s 
Bank of America (BW--May5’51,p122) 
came through last week. Bankamerica, 


Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
of Pittsburgh, and Bankers Trust Co., 
New York, will make a V-loan of $25- 
million to K-F. 

K-F won't need to put up any new 
collateral. The $25-million will be se- 
cured by three defense contracts, which 
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the auto manufacturer will carry out 
through a wholly owned subsidiary, 
Kaiser Mfg. Corp. K-F will make: 

¢ Fairchild C-119 cargo transport- 
planes at Willow Run. 

¢ Wright aircraft engines at_ its 
Detroit engine plant and “at the Do- 
wagiac (Mich. ) scant te 

e Parts for the Lockheed P2V 
patrol bomber at Oakland, Calif. 

K-F will also take a hand in another 
defense contract through little Chase 
Aircraft Co., in which it has just ac- 
quired a 49% stock interest (BW— 
May26’51,p21). It will make C-123 
assault transport planes for Chase at 
Willow Run. Chase is arranging its 
own financing through private banking 
sources. 

K-F has RFC permission to borrow 
the $25-million. To clear the way for 
the V-loan, RFC extended the ma- 
turity of $35-million in loans to sub- 
sidiary Kaiser-Frazer Sales Corp. They 
were to come due in November. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Bank mergers are increasing in Phila- 
delphia. First there was the Girard 
Trust-Corn Exchange merger (page 94); 
now Philadelphia National Bank plans 
to acquire Ninth Bank & Trust Co 
through a stock merger. This would 
put the Philadelphia National, the 
city’s No. 1 bank, into the -neighbor- 
hood field. 

® 
Interest rates are still rising (BW—Jun. 
23°51,p137). Southern Pacific has just 
sold $104-million of equipment trust 
certificates at an interest cost of 3.23%. 
That’s the highest rate in years for an 
equipment trust issue by a high-grade 
carrier. 

ae 
Life insurance sales were up 6% in 
May over the same 1950 period, accord 
ing to the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Assn. Total sales for the first 
five months of 1951 are up 5% over 
last year. 

s 
Commonwealth & Southern wants to 
complete distribution to stockholders 
of its holdings in subsidiary compa- 
nies. C&S, dissolved in 1949, now can’t 
find 15,000 of its 102,000 common- 
share holders. 

ry 
Geiger counter manufacturer, Nuclear 
Instrument & Chemical Corp., will of- 
fer about 75,000 shares of $1 par com- 
mon stock to the public. It needs more 
working capital. 

e 
Fire losses for the first five months were 
$331-million, up around $21-million 
from the 1950 period, according to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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You pay for the best...make sure 
you get it! 


FOR EASY HANDLING, extra toughness and longer life, 
there’s nothing like Roebling Preformed “Blue Center” Steel 
Wire Rope. “Blue Center” steel is an exclusive Roebling de- 
velopment that makes rope more resistant to abrasion and 
fatigue. Roebling Preforming assures better spooling . . . less 
tendency to set or kink... reduced vibration and whipping. 
There’s a Roebling wire rope of the right construction for 
every sort of service. The Roebling Field Man in your area 
will be glad to recommend the most efficient and economical 
rope for your requirements. His suggestions on the proper use 
and maintenance of wire rope should bring further savings. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


In industrial plants, as in every branch of 
industry, Roebling wire rope brings fewer 
shut-downs; cuts replacement time. 





Atlanta, 934 Avon Avenve * Boston, 51 Sleeper Street * Chicago, 5525 W. Rocsevelt Road * 
Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Avenue * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Avenue, N N.E, * Denver, 4801 Jackson 





Street * Detroit, 915 Fisher Building * Houston, 6216 Navigation Boul d* Los A 

216 S. Alameda Street * New York, 19 Rector Street * Odessa, Texas, | 1920 E. Second Street 
* Philadelphia, 230 Vine Street * San Franci 1740 $ Street * Seattle, 
900 First Avenue, S$. * Tulsa, 321 N. Cheyenne Street * Export Sales Office, Trenton, N. J. 
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CENTRAL BANKS will handle money orders like checks in special machines, making . . . 


Simpler Money Orders 


Under new system, Federal Reserve banks will pay off ' 
money orders instead of requiringpresentation at post office. A 
new IBM attachment to check-sorting machines is responsible. 


U.S. banks will get rid of a headache 
—and the Federal Reserve System. will 
take on another routine chore (picture, 
above)—when the Post Office Dept. 
puts its new money-order system to 
work néxt week. 

Money orders have been a_ bother 

to ‘banks for years. Many of their cus- 
tomers—stores and mail-order houses, 
for instance—deposit them in banks 
tight along with the checks they get. 
Having accepted the money orders, a 
bank has to collect them. 
e It Takes Time—The collection proc- 
ess presents a number of problems. 
Probably most of the money orders on 
a bank’s hands are drawn’ on the local 
post office. But the post office may not 
have enough funds on hand to accept 
them all. 

Again, some of the bank’s money 
orders may be drawn on out-of-town 
post offices. The bank has to send these 
to the appropriate post offices, or back 
to the post offices that issued them. If 
it cashes them anywhere else, it will 
have to pay a fee. 
¢ Room for Improvement—The Amer- 
ican Bankers Assn. thought a better sys- 
tem could be worked out, marched its 
problem to the Post Office Dept. But 
it took a long time to come up with a 
solution. 

Here’s why: Under the old system 
the post office that issued a money 
order remitted the cash it received to 
the post office on which the money 


order was drawn. Otherwise, some post 
offices would have been continually 
drained of cash and others would have 
built up surpluses. 

e Speedup—A lot of people could see 
it would speed things up if the Federal 
Reserve System could handle money 
orders like checks. Each Federal Re- 
serve bank could receive money orders 
from all member banks and post offices 
in its area, pay them, and charge the ac- 
count of the Treasurer of the U-S., 
Post Office section. But the big stum- 
bling block was: How could the proof 
maciines, used to sort checks rapidly, be 
adapted to money orders? 

International Business Machines 
Corp. licked the problem—with an at- 
tachment to its proof machine that 
would take punch-card money orders. 
The new money order, pre-punched for 
the region where it originated, can be 
quickly sorted in this machine. 
¢e Ready To Go-Starting next week, 
each Federal Reserve bank will take in 
all the postal money orders in its dis- 
trict. After paying them, it will sort 
them into 12 bundles for each of 12 
regional post offices and turn them 
over to its local regional post office. 

The new system eliminates the collec- 
tion headaches. The banks can serve 
customers with no trouble to them- 
selves. And the whole money-order op- 
eration, can be handled for the Post 
Office Dept. faster—and cheaper—than 
before. 
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How they made varnish-cookins [ou h(d vanidly : F 


Cooking resins in the manufacture of high-grade 
varnish once was mighty hard on kettles. 
Bottoms failed, had to be replaced often. Cleans- 
ing compounds caused corrosive conditions. 
Kettles were subject to warping under the heat. 
Varnish tended toward the dark side. 


Then, in 1934, The Sherwin-Williams Company 
switched to Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel 
for these 175-gallon kettles. Because ENDURO 
does not contaminate metallically, one immedi- 
ate result was a clearer, lighter product. 

The ENDURO kettles proved easy to clean and 
to keep clean. They stood up in service, did 
not warp. Today, 17 years later, the ENDURO 
kettles still are in use. 

Isn’t there an idea here for many manufacturers 


faced with equipment failure problems? 
ENDUKO lasts. It resists heat. Resists rust and 
corrosion. It is high in strength-to-weight ratio, 
and maintains its great strength at wide temper- 
ature extremes. Through its long life and free- 
dom from maintenance, ENDURO conserves 
other critical materials while it keeps produc- 
tion moving. 

Wantcompetent metallurgical helptomake your 
idea practical? Republic supplies that, too. It’s 
confidential and without obligation. Just write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES @ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


‘ twee 4 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and Alloy Steels— Pipe, Sheets, Strip, Plates, Bars, Wire, Pig Iron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 
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CALLONWS 
(Treated) 


PLENTY OF IT! 


Plus process steam at 20 

cents per thousand 

pounds, electric power as 
low as 5.3 mills per kwh, and plant 
sites at low cost. It adds up to 
GRDA’s non-profit “package deal” 
for industries with a plant location 
puzzle. 
Find the answer in the rapidly 
developing Grand River Valley of 
Northeastern Oklahoma, the land 
of year-round outdoor recreation. 
Write for this illustrated booklet. Re- 
quests will be kept contidential. Please 
write Drawer LI2A. 


GROA 


GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 


VINITA, OKLAHOMA 


An Agency of ‘the State of Oklahoma 























APPRAISALS OF 
STORES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


Joventory and apprais- 
al of Department Stores, 
Hospitals and other 
Institutional Property 
simplifies problems of 
insurance, departmental 
accounting, finance, and 


property control. 


The AMERICAN | 
APPRAISAL 
Company 
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How Wall Street Took the News 


“Pre-Malik”’ 


Price 


Admiral Corp 

Atch., Top., & S. F 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Airlines 
American Woolen 


Anaconda Copper... . 
CIT Financial Corp. 
Deep Rock Oil... . 
Du Pont. . 

Erie R. R.. 


General Motors. 
Grumman Aircraft. . 
International Paper 
Lockheed. . 

Macy (R. H.) 


National Dairy Sear : 

Pacific Mills. ms ; . 38% 
Penney (J. C.). : sae eee 
Radio Corp... RRR 
Standard Oil (N. J.). . 62% 


274 
334 
6014 
39%4 
355% 


This week the stock market gave a 
dress rehearsal of how it may act if the 
rearmament program slows down later 
on. 

There’s no way of telling whether— 
or when—that will happen. But if a 
cease-fire in Korea is negotiated, politi- 
cal pressure may be able to force a cut- 
back on military spending and allow 
more materials to go into civilian goods 
(page 21). That could easily cause new 
dislocations in our economy, now shift- 
ing from a peacetime to a semiwar 
basis. 
¢ Stocks Unloaded—That’s what a lot 
of traders had in mind when they un- 
loaded both “war” and “peace” stocks 
last Monday (table, above). There was 
another factor that encouraged selling. 
It’s now a little more than six months 
since President Truman declared a state 
of national emergency last December 
16. That touched, off a wave of buying 
“war” stocks (BW—Dec.23’50,p58) 
that went on for a couple of months. 

Many of the people who bought war 
stocks at the start of that period are 
now in a position to take long-term 
capital gains. Anything like the Malik 


Monday-Tuesday ‘Range Net 
High Low Close Change 


$2314 $224 $23 

15134 14914 15034 
6954 68 6914 
1534 1434 15 
3234 3044 32 


38% 3816 3854 
4914 49 49 
61 5734 60 
93% 92% 93 
184 174 18 


474% 4654 46% 
214% 204 20% 
49 4754 48% 
3634 35144 363 
3134 3134 


4534 % 45% 
3814 38 

6714 674 
20% 19% 
61% 6134 


27% 2734 
331% 32% 32% 
5934 59 5914 
3914 384 3814 
3534 3314 35% 


Bulls Fear Arms Slowdown 


proposal was bound to make them nerv- 
ous. 

On Tuesday, however, the market 
calmed down to a modest 14-muillion 
shares, and stocks made a slight re- 
covery. Wall Street was still taking 
things calmly at midweek. 

If you look at the range through 
which some representative stocks went 
on Monday and Tuesday (table), you 
will get some idea of what could hap- 
pen if rearmament docs slow down. 
Stocks like Admiral and Radio Corp. 
gained. International Paper—which pot 
a big boost from the Korean market 
but is now off substantially from its 
1951 high—went up a little. Retail- 
store stocks like R. H. Macy and J. C. 
Penney held steady. 

e “Peace” Stocks Hit—Yet plenty of 
“peace” stocks lost ground. CIT, a 
finance company that presumably 
would do well in a “butter” economy, 
actually finished up lower than it had 
closed the previous Friday. General 
Motors, which has proved it can earn 
more in a Civilian-goods boom than in 
a rearmament period, dropped a bit. 

Investors apparently feel that if the 
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rearmament program were cut back 
civilian-goods business vould fall off, 
too. They're thinking of such symp 
toms as the recent decline in auto sales. 
If people get the idea that cars will be 
plentiful next year, they may be even 
less eager to buy than they are now. 

The oil stocks, which have been 
getting quite a play in the Korean mar- 
ket, behaved in contradictory fashion. 
Mighty Standard Oil (N. J.) gained a 
little, while more speculative Deep 
Rock Oil was off $24. The Iranian situ- 
ation apparently had something to do 


with the boost in Standard Oil. Its 


operations are worldwide. 

¢ Other Casualties—The rails, as might 
be expected, took quite a licking. So 
did aircraft manufacturers and nonfer- 
rous metals. Steel stocks softencd; 
investors apparently were more skepti- 
cal of the industry’s being able to keep 
up capacity operations if military busi- 
ness were cut back. American Woolen, 
a notable war favorite, was off $2. 
Other textile shares suffered. And food- 
processing shares like Swift and Na- 
tional Dairy were down, too. 


Bonds: A Buyers’ Market 


The corporate bond market still isn’t 
fully adjusted to the sharp upswing in 
money rates that started when govern- 
ment issues were unpegged last spring 
(BW—Jun.23’51,p137). However, it is 
now coming into line pretty fast. 

Lately sellers have been entering the 
market faster than buyers. This has 
necessitated more and more realistic 
markdowns in order to effect sales. And 
in the process, a lot of individual issues 
have chalked up some pretty hefty 
losses. 

This week, for example, saw Pacific 
Tel. & Tel. 23 points below the level 


Moody 
Rating 1949 
92.50 
124.75 
101.00 


Tssue 
AA Amer. Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1986..... 
AAA Atch., Top. & Santa Fe 4s, 1995. 
A Bethlehem Steel 3s, 1979 
AA Borden Co. 27%s, 1981. 


~ Before 
Mid-June June 24, 


Rirst offered @ 100 Mar. 1951 


of their last previous sale just two 
weeks ago. A sale of Philadelphia Elec- 
tric 23s likewise showed that they had 
been knocked down more than 5 points 
from their price on June 8, the date of 
their last sale. 

The following table shows how prices 
(in percent of par) now shape up for a 
representative group of well-seasoned 
bonds and a sprinkling of earlier 1951 
new-issue offerings. Many investment- 
grade bonds have already been pushed 
back to levels below those of two years 
ago, when the 1949-1951 bull move 
first got under way. 


e 
i) 

— Change 
1951 2s, 


Korea—————-—__--————-- Since Korea—— 
% June 24, Recent % 
Change 1950 Price *Change 
+ 4.5 96 .62 87.00 ~—10.4 
+ 2.2 127.50 117 —- 7.9 
+ 3.0 104.00 99.37 -—4 
94.75..=— $.4 
90.5 —10 


1950 
96 .62 
127.50 
104.00 


A 


BAA 
A 
BAA 
AA 
B 


AAA 
BA 
AA 

BAA 
AA 


AA 
BA 
AAA 
BAA 
AAA 


AAA 
BAA 
AA 
AA 
AA 


Caroliria P. & L. 274s, 1981 


Chesapeake & Ohio 34s; 1996. 

Commonwealth Edison 274s, 2001 
Consol. Edison of N. Y. 34s, 1981 
Consumer Power 3}¥s, 1981..... 
Crucible Steel 314s, 1966 er 


Detroit Edison 3s, 1970......... 
Erie R. R. Income 4s, 2015.... 
Georgia Power 344s, 1981....... 
Great Northern 23s, 1982 

Gulf Mobile Income 5s, 2015 


Lehigh Coal & Nav. 334s, 1970... 
Lorillard Co. 3s, 1963, 

Mead Corp. 3s, 1966 . 

New England Power 27xs, 1981. . 
N. Y. Central 44s, 2013 


Norfolk & Western 4s, 1996 
Northern Pacific 444s, 2047 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 3s, 1971. .... 
Penna. R. R. 414s, 1984 

Shell Union Oi] 24s, 1971 


So. Cal. Edison 27%s, 1976 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1981.. 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 2%%s, 1971. 
Tenn. Gas Transmission 23s, 1971 
Texas Corp. 3s, 1965 


Union Pacific 24s, 1991 

U. S. Rubber 25s, 1976 

Va. Elec. & Pow. 2%s, 1975 
Virginian Ry. 3s, 1995... 
Westinghouse Elec. 254s, 1971... 


DOW-JONES BOND AVERAGES 


Higher-grade rails..... 
Second-grade rails............+. 
Utilities 


First offered @ 101.25 Feb. 1951 


99.87 101.50 + 1.6 101.50 
First offerpd @ 101.33 Jan. 1951 
First offered @ 102.92 May 1951 
First offeréd @ 101.47 Mar. 1951 
94.00 96.00 + 2.1 96.00 


104.25 106.00 + 1.7 106 .00 
57.75 65.50 +13.4 65.50 
First offered @ 101.78 June 1951 

88.50 93.50 +56 93.50 
61.00 76.50 +25.4 76.50 


92.50 + 4.3 96.50 
103.50 103.00 — 0.5 103.00 
100.00 100.00. . . 100.00 
First offered @ 102.13 Feb. 1951 

54.00 62.00, +14.8 62.00 


126.12 — 126.12 
83.50 + 83.50 
105.00 + 105.00 
94.00 + 94.00 
98.50 + 98.50 


96.50 


128.50 
73.00 
103.50 
88 .00 
96.75 


First offered @ 101.34 Feb. 1951 
77.00 91.25 +18.5 91 
95.00 97.75 + 2.9 97 
First offered @ 101.25 Feb. 1951 
105 .00 105 .87 105. 


92.00 94.75 94 

96.00 98.5 98.5 
100.00 101 
99.50 97 
99.12 102 


1 


1.9 
4.4 
1.4 
6.8 
1.8 


37 
75 97 
00 


103 .91 
91.14 
104.98 
102 . 38 


* Figured on the basis of mid-June, 1949, prices. 
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but when drinking 
at public fountains 


79% prefer PAPER CUPS 


Management has found it pays big 
dividends to add paper cup service 
to bubbler fountains — for complete 
drinking water service. 

Because surveys at public fountains 
show 8 out of 10. people prefer — and 
look for — paper cups. 

- service culs risk 
of contagion, reduces absenieeism, 
fosters efficiency and morale. 

And AJAX cups, economically print- 
ed, can put any desired message right 
before the eyes of every user. 


Modernize your drin water service — 
easily, economically. Send coupon for fact- 
filled folder “‘X Marks the Spot.” 


AJAX Cup Filler fits 
outlet now on most 
bubbler fountains. 
And easily attached 
AJAX dispenser keeps 
cups always handy. 


PAPER CUPS 
DISPENSERS 
CUP FILLERS 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
ast General Offices: Springfield 2, Mass. 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 


Gentlemen: Send me without i fold 
Qrrotne oie Wa’ Son ei tag 
imprinted AJAX Cups. 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS 





More Curbs—Less Building 


New restrictions on materials will stymie a lot of con- 
struction planned for rest of year. Builders will either have to 
switch to heavy industrial and military jobs or suffer. 


Construction men are beginning to 
sce what: mobilization will do to their 
industry in the next 18 months. And 
they don’t like what they see. 

In Washington the controllers are 
readying restrictions on use of materials 
that will halt—at temporarily— 
much construction now planned, prob- 
ably some projects already under way. 
The new restrictions, plus those already 
in effect, are expected to cut back 
building substantially for the rest of 
this wear. 
¢ Big Drop—You can gauge the kind 
of slowdown ahead from defense mobi- 
lizer Wilson's prediction that 
tutal physical volume of new construc- 
tion in 1952 will be.down to about 
80% of the 1950 rate. Last vear new 
construction ran to the record total of 
$27.9-billion. So, in 1950 dollars, that 
would put the 1952 rate at about $22.3 
billion. 

Ihe drap is even more substantial 


1 
ieast 


recent 


ABOVE THE CLOUDS Stratojet bomber (left) and Thunderjet fig 


when compared to early 1951 levels. 
From January through May this year, 
total new building reached $11.2-bil- 
lion, up 18.6% over the first five 
months of 1950. Virtually all categories 
of construction shared in this increase, 
including residential and commercial 
building. 

The record volume doesn’t indicate 

that government curbs—credit restric- 
tions, the ban on amusement-type 
building, and limits on commercial con- 
sttuction—have been ineffective. Ac- 
tually, the great bulk of early 1951 con- 
struction was started before these reg- 
ulations were imposed, 
e Changeover—Wohat is about to take 
place now is a shift in construction ac- 
tivity As residential and commercial 
building taper off, the rate of heavy 
industrial and military will soar Anv 
builder unable to go along with this 
switch is in for a rough time 

Even the jump into industrial or 


FILLING STATIONS TAKE TO THE AIR 


For two of the Air Force’s new jet planes, 
midair fueling has become a reality. On an 
experimental basis, Boeing has refueled its 
B-47 Stratojet bomber in flight. Now Re- 
public Aviation has unveiled the first opera 
cional jet fighter—the F-84G Thunderjet— 
to be fully equipped for fueling off the 
ground, 

Both planes can take off with limited 
fuel capacity and maximum weapon loads, 


100 


rendezvous with tanker planes—and thereby 
extend their range. 

Double-decked Boeing KC-96  Strato- 
freighters and Boeing KB-29 Superfortresses, 
used as aerial filling stations by the Air 
Force, make it possible to refuel the jet 
fighter and bomber at high altitudes and 
at great speed. 5 

The Boeing-developed “Flying Boom’ 
system employs a long telescopic refueling 


’ 


hter (right) 


military building—which, of course, few 
can make—won't guarantee a construc- 
tion company all the materials it needs 
when it wants them. Washington has 
cleared the way for builders of defense 
projects to get materials with CMP 
allotments and priorities. But the con- 
trollers feel that shortages of materials 
—especially steel—will grow so severe 
that they must screen every demand on 
a first-things-first basis. 
¢ Procedure—Here’s how they'll work 
it: Say your company has received a 
certificate of necessity for five-year tax 
amortization for a new _ ball-bearing 
production plant. That would get you 
past the licensing required by National 
Production Authority for any construc- 
tion project needing more than 25 
tons of steel requirements. (An NPA 
permit and the certificate are identical.) 
So, under the new CMP Regulation 
6, you could try to get your own mate- 
rials or ask NPA for a CMP allotment 
of structural steel and a priority to get 
other materials. The choice is easy, in 
view of the already tight steel supply. 
NPA would take a look at your amor- 
tization certificate application to find 
out how many new bearings vour pro- 
posed plant would turn out, whom you 
plan to sell them to. If vou hadn't filed 
for the certificate, you’d have to give 
NPA the same information on a CMP 
4-C application for an allotment. 
e Demand Basis—Then NPA would 
check total bearing supply. If ‘addi- 
tional production were needed imme- 


feed from Stratofreighter, as... 


pipe extending from under the Strato- 
freighter tanker’s tail. Equipped with a 
“ruddervator” for control, the refueling 
nozzle of the boom jis flown into contact 
with the “receiver” ajrcraft by an operator 
in the tanker’s tail section. (He’s called 
Clancy, because he lowers the boom.) Com- 
plete refueling can he’ accomplished within 
24 min., with fuel moving at the rate of 
several hundreds of gallons per minute. 
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diately for defense purposes or if your 
production would be needed by the 
time you could get the plant built and 
into operation, you’d be past the first 
hurdle. But if the same materials were 
required for another type of plant that 
NPA decided was more urgently 
needed, you’d have to postpone starting 
your plant. 

NPA might tell you to wait three 
to six months until the materials were 
in better supply. Or it might give you 
a small allotment—just enough to get 
started—until the competing demand 
had been taken care of. 
¢ Military, Too—The controllers think 
this kind of screening will have to be 
applied even to military projects, as 
the materials situation worsens. It all 
adds up to allotment of materials, proj- 
ect by project, rather than upon the 
basis of general categories of essential 
construction. 

The first real impact of expansion on 
steel, aluminum, chemicals, and other 
basics is expected to be felt by materials 


“For years, we’ve been helping leading refrigerator manu- 
facturers discard habit-itis*”, says W. B. Wallace of Mack 
Molding Company, Arlington, Vermont, “by molding better 


suppliers in the last quarter of this year. 


U.S. Pares 
Rubber Prices 


Administration officials, backed by 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson’s powerful “pre- 
paredness” committee, are getting set 
to knock the price of natural rubber 
down again. 

Last week General Services Admin- 
istration—-sole buyer and seller of natu- 
ral rubber for the U.S.—announced 
that the new price to U.S. users (effec- 
tive July 1) would be 52¢ per lb. That’s 
14¢ below the December level. 
¢ Target—Aim of W. Stuart Syming- 
ton’s Rubbe: Reserve Corp., which 
produces synthetic, and of Jess Larson’s 
GSA, is to knock the price of natural 
back to the present price of synthetic— 
244¢ per Ib. 

Officials hope to duplicate their suc- 
cess in slashing the price of tin, which, 
like rubber, shot sky high after the out- 
break in Korea. After Johnson’s com- 
mittee put the heat on U.S. support 
of high tin prices, RFC-—sole U.S. 
buyer—withdrew from the market. 
Prices plummeted from February’s $2 
per Ib. to today’s $1.06 per Ib. 

In rubber, the strategy will be some- 
what the same: Withdraw U.S. buying 
in world markets, except at lower prices. 
Officials think they'll be able to do this 
because of: (1) the size of the U.S. 
natural rubber stockpile, (2) the 
_planned increase in capacity—at least 
100,000 tons—of general synthetic, and 
(3) the utilization of new “extenders” 
(BW—Jun.23’51,p26), which would 
boost synthetic available to U.S. con- 
sumers to approximately 1.1-million 
tons per year. 
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refrigerator parts made of Lustrex styrene plastic.” 
*habit-thinking in design and materials engineering 


“We helped refrigerator manufacturers 


do it better, faster, at lower cost...with plastics” 


Today, plastics are basic materials in many industrial applications. 
The refrigerator industry, for instance, looks to Lustrex styrene plastic 
for seven different types of component parts because Lustrex has in- 
herent advantages over other materials for such applications. 


For the refrigerator manufacturer, Lustrex provides these special 
advantages: 1. outstanding production economies; 2. unimpaired 
strength at low temperatures; 3. dimensional stability; 4. excellent 
thermal and electrical insulating properties; 5. light weight; 6. low 
water absorption; 7. freedom from taste and odor; 8. smooth, lasting 
surface finishes; 9. crystal clarity (transparency); 10. a broad range 
of color possibilities. 


If you’re considering plastics for some important industrial use, per- 
haps Monsanto can help you. For in addition to Lustrex styrene plas- 
tic, there is a whole big family of Monsanto plastics —each with its 
own special characteristics useful for particular applications. In ad- 
dition, Monsanto can put you in touch with competent plastics 
molders and fabricators (like Mack Molding Company and many 
others); or counsel you on your materials problems (write to Monsanto 
Plastics Technical Council). Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics 
Division, Room 1204, Springfield 2, Mass. Lustrex: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


The big fVOcS WiC family of plastics 
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TWO SOLUTIONS 
for your AIR FILTER 
MAINTENANCE 
PROBLEMS 


FAR-AIR Uvtility 
Washer 
and Oiler pe 





FAR-AIR Automatic 
Washer and 
Oiler 
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War Reserve Plants Go Back To Work 


Paes 6s eS ee 
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Explosives & Ammunition Loading. . 
Guns & Ammunition.........-.. 
wos S ue ees chs? 
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Research & Development...2...- 
Oo ee ter ie te as 


TOTAL, ALL TYPES... ..442 
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Short Cut to More Production 


Government miobilizers in the new 
rearmament program are cashing in on 
a lot of the industrial expansion that 
the government financed in World 
War II. Ever since Korea they have 
been pulling war reserve plants back 
into military production. By this week 
80% of the 442 plants on the reserve 
lists were back in use or were being 
readied for defense production. 

he war plant reserve has been 
money in the bank for mobilizers. Many 
of the plants are specialized for produc- 
tion of military items; they have no 
counterparts in civilian industry. To 
duplicate them would take a couple of 
years of frantic building. Reactivation 
takes only months. 

Reserve plants also account for a 
sizable slice of our capacity in basic 
matcrials. Some of these installations 
are high-cost. But in an emergency, 
cost counts for less than availability. 
¢On Standby—The reserve _ plants 
were built with government money. 
Most of them date from World War II 
days. They fall into two categories: 

(1) The Departmental Industrial Re 
serve, composed of plants assigned di 
rectly to the Army, Navy, or Air Force 
—plus arsenals, shipyards, and other 
permanent plants of the departments. 


(2) The National Industrial Plant 
Reserve, which includes plants that can 
be used for civilian production during 
peacetime without hurting their war- 
time potential. Many of these were 
sold or leased to private concerns, but 
the buyers specifically agreed that the 
plants would be kept in condition for 
prompt conversion to war production, 
when and if required. Plants in this 
group that were not sold or leased 
remain in the custody of the General 
Services Administration—the caretaker 
for government property. 
¢ Reactivation—Of the 260 plants in 
the departmental reserve, 243 are man- 
ufacturing plants, and 17 are research, 
test, and development facilities. Ship- 
yards, arsenals, ammunition depots, and 
aircraft factories—a major part of this 
group—have steadily increased in activ- 
ity in the past year. 88% of these plants 
are in use or being reactivated. 

Che 182 plants in the national in- 
dustrial reserve include 42 basic raw 
material plants, 136 manufacturing 
plants, and four others. All but four 
of the raw material plants are in pro- 
duction or being reactivated. Of the 
136 end-product and component plants 
in the national reserve, 113 are in pro- 
duction or on the way. 
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Munitions Shuffle 


Small’s. group gets new 
powers, new members to fit 
procurement and stockpiling in- 
to production pattern. 


The Munitions Board—which means 
its boss, Chairman John D. Small—is 
making a new start in business, with a 
flock of new powers and some new 
members. The business: coordinating 
U.S. stockpiling and the procurement 
needs of the armed services with the 
nation’s productive capacity. 

The shakeup followed rumors that 
mobilization was lagging behind the 
goals set six months ago. What 
sparked it was a conference called by 
President Truman on Apr. 27 to dis- 
cuss spending of the $43-billion pro- 
curement money in the 1952 military 
budget. ‘Truman told Cabinet mem- 
bers and top officials to stop vacillating 
and develop a schedule that would not 
disrupt the civilian economy. 
¢ Personnel—The first step in the new 
setup came when Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Lovett told the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force to remove their procure- 
ment secretaries from membership on 
the board. 

The request was no reflection. on the 

three men—Army Undersecretary Archi- 
bald Alexander, Navy Assistant Secre- 
tary John T, Koehler, and Air Force 
Assistant Secretary Eugene M. Zuckert. 
The three, as chief procurement officers 
for their respective services, are of 
necessity specia) pleaders. Hence 
Chairman Small wants them replaced 
by men who don’t have an ax—however 
proper a one—to grind. 
e New Powers—As for its new author- 
ity, the board will now be able to make 
the services toe the mark. In exercising 
its powers, it will work along with As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (budget) 
W. J. McNeil who will act as comp- 
troller. Here are the board’s new func- 
tions: 

Scheduling. The Army, Navy, and 
Air Force must turn over to the board, 
and McNeil, production schedules for 
three-quarters of the total value of hard 
goods procured. In addition, they’ve 
got to justify these schedules. 

Military items. The services must 
schedule according to immediate needs 
and evaluate differences between a di- 
rect military item and one having uses 
in civilian life. For example, schedules 
have to be set so that shirts will be 
delivered when they are needed, rather 
than kept in storage for a year or more. 

Duplication. The board, with the 
comptroller, will monitor procurement 
schedules to eliminate duplicate buy- 
ing and will check for hoarding or 
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Nailed down... the smooth ride! 


The sight of trackmen using hammers 
to nail down spikes is one you won't 
see much on the Erie Railroad any more. 


For the machine you see in this picture 
drives the spikes mechanically through 
holes in the tie plate into the wooden 
tie and does it better and faster with 
less effort. It hammers in from 120 to 
150 six-inch spikes an hour, helping 
in the upkeep of Erie’s 2200 miles of 
track between New York and Chicago. 
Last year the Erie spent nearly 
$20,000,000 to insure a smooth trip 
for everything that moves along on 
Erie tracks! 


This investment in the maintenance of 
Erie’s famed heavy-duty roadbed con- 
tributes to the railroad’s readiness to 
serve our country well in peace or war. 


Here again is another example of Erie's 
progressive railroading. It is this con- 
stant effort to build a better railroad 


that has earned Erie the reputation as 
one of the fine railroads of America 
—and one of the many reasons why so 
many shippers say “Route it Erie!” 


Erie 
ailroad 


\ 


Serving the Heart of 
Industrial America 
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*You guessed it— 


It costs far less than you think to work refreshed and Z 
relaxed even on those hor and stifling summer days! Lark: 


That’s how you'll feel this summer 
with a Philco Air Conditioner 
in your office! 


You can have wonderful weather in 
your office this summer with a Philco 
Air Conditioner cooling #t, and re- 
freshing you. 

For Philco Air Conditioners — in 
your office or in your home— give you 
real ait conditioning. They cool the 
air, dehumidify and circulate it. They 
bring in fresh air from outside and 

' 


PHILCO WINDOW AIR CONDITIONERS 
with 42 or % h.p., Sealed Power Systems, 
for rooms up to 250 or 430 square feet in 
floor area, from $339.95+. Cleanly and 
simply styled; fits into any home or office 
window. Ivory or two-tone tan 


filter it (furnishings stay newer look- 
ing and last longer). They remove 
stale indoor air. They are quiet, vibra- 
tionless, efficient. And you'll be sur- 
prised how little they-cost. 


Just think back to those muggy, 
hot, disagreeable days last summer — 
and call your Philco dealer today. He’s 
listed in your phone book. 


PHILCO CONSOLE Model 100-GC for rooms 
or offices up to 550 square feet. Decorator 
styled in dark walnut veneers. 1 h.p.; quiet 
and vibrationless. $685.007. Also a 2 h.p. 
water-cooled console for stores or rooms up 
to 1500 square feet. 


tin Zone 1. Prices subject to change without notice. 


PHILCO 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 


undue interference with the national 
economy. 

Spot checks. The board will make 
spot checks to make sure directives are 
being carried out. This was a sore spot 
formerly. Service procurement officers 
said that Munitions Board people coun- 
tered that procurement officers blocked 
their effort to coordination. 

Inventories. Munitions Board and 
the comptroller’s office will check in- 
ventories. Where one service has an 
excess of an item needed by another, 
the board will direct a transfer of sur- 
plus. 

Machine tools. The board will allo- 
cate scarce machine tools among the 
three services. 

Bottlenecks: The board’s job will 
straighten out procurement bottlenecks 
reported by any of the services. 

The new powers, tied in with Me- 
Neil’s office, give the Munitions Board 
a weapon that the services respect most 
—a string on the money belt. Theoreti- 
cally, should the services fail to comply 
with directives, the board can force 
compliance by recommending with- 
holding procurement funds. 








CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the material and 
price-contro] regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders may 
be obtained from National Production 
Authority, Washington 25, or from any 
Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may be 
had from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington 25, or from the re- 
gional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Paperboard: Instructs manufacturers 
of. special paperboard used in making 
food containers to set aside 5% of 
monthly production for government 
use; producers of cardboard must re- 
serve 10%. M-36 as amended (June 
20). 

Consumer durables: Controls the use 
of steel, copper, and aluminum in most 
consumer durable goods during the 
third quarter. M-47A (June 22). 

Construction: Brings the construc- 
tion industry under ‘the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan by which owners and build- 
ers may clect to obtain construction 
materials under CMP procedures. CMP 
Reg. 6 (June 21). 

Foreign MRO: Permits exporters of 
replacement parts and accessories for 
all types of machinery and equipment 
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A PARTIAL LIST 
OF TURNER CLIENTS 


20 CONTRACTS OR MORE 

American Can Company 

Bell Telephone System 

General Electric Company 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, 
United Aircraft Corporation 

Scovill Manufacturing Company 

SKF Industries, Inc. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


10 CONTRACTS OR MORE 
Abbotts Dairies Company 

P. Ballantine & Sons 

Carborundum Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

E. I, duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
National Biscuit Company 

The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 


5 CONTRACTS OR MORE 

Aluminum Company of America 

American Stores Company 

Bloomingdale Bros., Inc. 

The Builard Company 

Federal Telephone & Radio Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Int’! Tel. & Tel. Co.) 

International Business Machines Corp. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

United States Gypsum Company 

F. W. Woolworth Company 


RECENT NEW CLIENTS 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
W. P. Chrysler Building Corp. 
Ciba States Limited 
Electrolux Corporation 

Gulf Refining Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 





Bus Terminal for Port of New York Authority, 
New York City. Architects & Engineers: 
Owners’ Engineering Department, 


Staging Point... 
for peace or war 


The mobility of a country’s labor forces is every 
bit as important—in peace or war—as the mobility 
of its military forces. 


In the new Port Authority Bus Terminal 

a “staging point” has been established to facilitate the 
flow of millions of people into and out of 

our largest city. 


The Turner Construction Company was selected 
to build the superstructure of this terminal— 
which was completed on schedule, in just 

nine months’ time. 
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P-l-E DELIVERS YOUR 
PARTS ON TIME AND 
IN GOOD CONDITION! 
When materials are scarce, you want 
the goods you ordered—not the money 
value! As a result of careful loading, 
repeated checking and mechanized 
handling P-I-E’s record for safe de- 
livery is one of the best in the country. 


‘FAUs 
real 
FASTEST-BY-LAND DELIVERY 


Between 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS 


Comparable speed to all intermediate points 








Chicago * St. Louis * Kansas City * Denver * Ogden 
Elko * Reno» Ely * Pocatello * Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Los Angeles * Sacramento * Oakland 
General Offices. 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif 


0 
Old 
Hampshire 


Waite 


BYRON WESTON CO. DALTON 





to continue using the DO-97 defense 
rating during July. Reg. 4, Dir. 2 
(June 25). 

Controlled materials for export: Dele- 
gates authority to the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade to make allotments of con- 
trolled materials for export. Del. 12 as 
amended (June 25). 


Pricing Orders 


Indian handicraft: Exempts Indian 
and Eskimo handicraft from all pricing 
controls. GOR 4, Amend. | (etfective 
June 23). 

Manufacturers’ and machinery or- 
ders: Clarifies and amends original or- 
ders to provide new optional methods 
for oe material costs and to 
permit unemployment insurance pay- 
ments to be reflected in labor cost cal- 
culations. CPR 22, Amend. 10, and 
CPR 30, Amend. 4 (effective June 19). 

Precious stones and jewelry: Rede- 
fines precious stones and jewelry and 
exempts them from pricing controls. 
GOR 5, Amend 2 (effective June 23). 

Shoe manufacturers: Clarifies instruc- 
tions for use of cost sheets by manu- 
facturers. CPR 41, Amend. | (effec- 
tive June 20). 

Safflower oil: Exempts safflower oil 
and seed (a drying oil) from control. 
GOR 7, Amend. 2 (effective June 26). 

Premium coupons: Makes automati- 
cally effective any changes in number 
of coupons necessary for premiums 15 
days after OPS has received data, in 
writing, substantiating the change. 
GCPR, SR 25, Amend. 1 (effective 
June 26). 

Copper, copper alloy, and brass mill 
scrap: Establishes dollar-and-cents ceil- 
ing prices for copper scrap, copper alloy 
scrap, and brass mill scrap, to levels 
generally restoring pre-Korean differ- 
entials below new metal prices. CPR 46 
and 47 (effective June 26). 

Contract motor carriers: Authorizes 
contract motor vehicle carriers and les- 
sors of trucks and passenger cars to 
enter into long-term contracts with 
shippers and lessees, subject to any sub- 
sequent adjustment in rates approved 
by OPS. GCPR, SR 15, Amend. 3 
(effective June 21). 








The Pictures-—Cover ‘by Dick 
Wolters. Rus Arnold—48, 66, 
67, 68; Griff Davis, Black Star— 
24 = (It.); European—85; Harry 
Filion—82; Int. News—23; Bob 
Isear—78, 79; George Karger, Pix 
Inc.—26; Marvin Kover, Black 
Star—24 (rt.), 25; Roy Pinney— 
113; Providence Sunday Journal— 
47; Robert Yarnall Richie~80; 
Charles Rotkin—58; Wide World 
—21, 27, 32, 38; Dick Wolters 
—§88. 











Gift wrapping and seals: Exempts 
from CPR 22 special-occasion paper, 
gift wrapping, seals, stickers, and labels 
packaged for sale to the public during 
1951. These ,will remain under GCPR. 
CPR 22, Amend. 11 (effective June 
20). 

Chemical manufacturers’ cost adjust- 
ments: Permits manufacturers to add 
increases in costs of repair and mainte- 
nance materials to base-period prices; 
permits use of long-term sulfur contract 
prices in computations; and permits 
manufacturers to apply a higher per- 
centage increase on one joint product 
or byproduct as against another. CPR 
22, SR 7 (effective June 27). 

Paint: Provides manufacturers with 
two methods of arriving at ceiling 
prices—by using the price technique of 
CPR 22, with April l-June 24 as a 
base period, or by adding a straight 
15% to the same base period. CPR 22, 
Suppl. Reg. 6 and Amend. 12 (effective 
June 21). 

Contract logging: Establishes dollar- 
and-cents ceilings on contract logging 
services rendered in production and 
transportation of pulp wood from mill- 
owned or controlled stumpage in the 
northeastern states. Driving, booming, 
and rafting pulp wood by water are ex- 
empt from price control. CPR 48 and 
GOR 8, Amend. 2 (effective June 27). 

Cotton: Clarifies and specifies in de- 
tail the computation of increases or 
decreases in the cost of cotton used in 
a unit of yarn or fabric. CPR 37, Int. 1 
and 2 (effective June 20). 

Woven woolen industrial felts: Per- 
mits manufacturers to use the product- 
line method of computing ceiling 
prices. CPR 18, Rev. 1, SR 1 (effective 
June 22). 

Armed forces meat supplies: Grants 
slaughter quota increases to slaughterers 
supplving beef and pork supplies to the 
armed forces. Dist. Reg. 1, Amend. 6 
(effective June 22). 

Wood pulp: Establishes a dollar-and- 
cents ceiling prices on 12 standard 
grades of wood pulp produced in the 
U.S. and four grades imported from 
overseas.. CPR 49 (effective June 30). 

Frozen food warehousing: Permits 
certain Group 3 and 4 store operators 
an allowance up to 8% to cover cost 
of warehousing and handling frozen 
food ‘for delivery to thejr own stores. 
CPR 15, Amend. 4 (effective June 25). 

Drummond dolomite: Permits resell- 
ers of drummond dolomite (high mag- 
nesium stone) to increase ceiling prices. 
GCPR Suppl. Reg. 36 (effective June 
FA 


Passenger automobiles: Sets up a 
special order procedure for establishing 
dollar-and-cents retail list prices on 
new-model automobiles not counter- 
parts of ones previously produced. 
GCPR, SR 5, Amend. 4 and Sec. 8, 
Special Order 1 (effective June 25). 
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This Mallory Mercury Battery 





Helps Speed the Call 


ALLORY Mercury Batteries are 

playing an important part in a 
new service which adds much to a 
physician’s peace of mind, and that of 
his patients. Thanks to this service, the 
doctor may be anywhere—perhaps, 
snatching a sorely needed hour of re- 
laxation on the golf course—and yet 
remain in close touch with his office. 
This service is now in operation in New 
York City and is planned for other 
metropolitan areas. 


When an emergency call comes in, the 
doctor’s secretary telephones a central 
bureau, which operates its own radio 
transmitter, and in a matter of minutes 
the doctor’s code number is going out 
over the air waves. In his pocket, the 
doctor carries a miniature radio receiver 
tuned to a fixed frequency. He listens 
at intervals and upon hearing his code 
number, he calls the bureau and gets 


\ 
PLR. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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the urgent message to hurry to his 
patient’s bedside. 


This midget receiving set is powered by 
a tiny Mallory Mercury Battery having 
3 to 4 times the life span of the ordinary 
dry cell, and a far more constant voltage. 
Originally developed for military port- 
able radio equipment, the Mallory Mer- 
cury Battery contributed to the remark- 
able reduction in size of modern hearing 
aids, and is now being used in numerous 
instruments where ruggedness, com- 
pactness, long life and constant voltage 
are essential. 


The Mallory Mercury Battery is only 
one example of how Mallory creative 
engineering has contributed to many a 
revolutionary advance in such diverse 
fields as radio, televisiori, transporta- 
tion, refrigeration and automatic wash- 
ing machines. 


Perhaps you are faced with a 
problem in electronics, electro- 
chemistry or metallurgy. Whether | 
it is a question of design, produc- 
tion or lower cost, Mallory crea- 


tive engineering is at your service. 
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200 INCHES CLOSER TO TRUTH... 


Reaching out two billion light years into space, the giant eye of Mt. Palomar’s new 200-inch 
telescope searches space for new answers to the riddle of Man’s place in the Universe . . . 


Faced with earthier problems, advertising people are searching for the same scientific, 
impartial standards in their investigations of advertising and editorial readership. That 
is the reason for the Advertising Research Foundation, jointly sponsored by American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, Inc. and the Association of National Advertisers . . . 


Composed entirely of agency executives and national advertisers, 
the Foundation has as its purpose “the promotion of greater effectiveness in 


advertising and marketing through objective and impartial research.” 


NEW KIND OF SCRUTINY... 


The Continuing Study of Business Papers conducted by the Foundation is the most 
searching scrutiny that has ever been made of the American Inter-Communications System 
... that great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the work areas of men in 
business and industry. Conducted with painstaking care, completely free of any media 
influence, it penetrates deeper and sees truer than media research ever has before. . . 


HOW WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The Foundation’s three most recent audience and readership 
studies were made on McGraw-Hill Publications ... American Machinist... 


Chemical Engineering ... and Business Week. 


As publishers, we are proud to be selected for this study. As advertisers, you will 
undoubtedly be interested in the high new levels of objective evaluation which the 
Foundation’s methods have made possible. These studies are now available from the 
individual publications or from the Advertising Research Foundation. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


a 
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HEADQUARTERS BUSINESS (uw FORMATION 
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One of a new series of advertisements designed to tell the G-E Silicone Story to industry. 


How YOU Profit from the Way G-E Silicones 


Among the many amazing properties of General Electric silicones is their 
remarkable release factor—their ability to prevent unwanted adhesion. 


cian ss 1 _— ‘ . F 
his property makes G-E silicones important as release agents in many 


industries. ‘1 i.ey release metal, rubber ‘and plastics from metal, 


keep ice from adhering to both metal and rubber. Typical 


applications making use of this property of G-E silicones 


include the release of tires from molds, bread from baking 


pans, and flatirons from starched fabrics. 


Is sticking a problem in your business? 


HOW CAN YOU PROFIT FROM G-E SILICONES ? 


If you have a sticking problem that may be solved through the remark- 
able release ability of G-E silicones, you'll want to 
Remember, too, that G-E silicones also resist extremes of heat and cold, 
are inert to chemica].reaction, and possess many unique surface charac- 
teristics. Chemical Department, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Write for a free copy of the informative brochure, “The Silicone 
Story,” to Section N-5, General Electric Company, Waterford, New 
York. (In Canada; Canadian General Electric-Ge., Lid., Toronio.} 
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Silicones Stop Sticking 
of Steam Line Gaskets 


Vapor Heating Corporation 
has eliminated the sticking 
and tearing of rubber gaskets 
in steam line couplings be- 
tween railroad cars simply 
by impregnating the gaskets 
with G-E silicone fluids. Im- 
pervious to steam and pres- 
sure, these fluids provide 
permanent lubrication for 
the full life of the gaskets. 


Silicones Stop Sticking 
of Sealer Bars 


G-E silicone rubber-covered 
sealer bars eliminate sticking 
problems on this high-speed 
bag-making machine. G-E 
silicone rubber neither oxi- 
dizes nor softens—won’t get 
brittle or stick to Cellophane, 
metal foil or other bag mate- 
rials. 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Moscow's bid for a truce in Korea looks like the real thing. Some sort 
JUNE 30, 1951 of cease-fire could come in a week or so. 

But a political settlement in Korea probably will take months. Mean- 

" while, chances are that Stalin will shift his attention to the Middle East, 
a 

BUSINESS Add it all up, and you get this: a new phase of the cold war, with Russia 
checked in the Far East and Western Europe; less danger of World War III; 
but no over-all East-West settlement in sight. It means a big gain for the 
U.S., though. The list of Soviet setbacks since 1945 may soon read this 
way: Iran (1946), Greece (1948), Berlin (1949), Korea (1951). 

* 

You can’t be sure of what’s behind the Russian move. But Stalin may 
have figured things this way: ns tae 

The Red gamble in the Far East hasn’t come off. The Communists can’t 
win in Korea without throwing in Russian air power, and probably ground 
forces, too. That could well bring on general war. 

A continued military stalemate isn’t good, either. It’s putting a strain 
on relations with Peiping. Worse still, the U.S. won't take a stalemate 
much longer. At some point Washington will decide to follow the Mac- 
Arthur strategy. Then Russia would be faced with general war—or a back- 
down that would loosen control over China. 

eo 

You can be sure Stalin will try for maximum cold-war gains after his 
hot-war defeat in Korea. 

Now that sparring for Big Four talks is over and the French elections 
are out of the way, the West is ready to push through its rearmament plans. 
Debate is just beginning in Washington on the huge foreign aid bill. 

Stalin probably figures that peace in Korea will slow up the process 
seriously. He knows, too, that delays or half measures now could set back 
our rearmament timetable by months, even years. 

oo 

Biggest immediate danger is that Stalin can use a lull to push for con- 
trol in the Middle East, especially Iran. 

If the Russians could maneuver the puppet Tudeh party into power, we’d 
have little excuse for intervening. With the U. N. tied up on Korean negotia- 
tions, the U. S. and Britain would never get decisive action out of that body. 
Nor would there be much popular backing in the U.S. for strong tactics in 
Iran, once the boys started coming home from Korea. 

e 
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The Iranian situation is made to order for Moscow. 


Unless the U.S. and Britain can persuade the Shah to form a strong 
government, things are bound to go from bad to worse. 


Once the British pull out completely, the oil industry will sputter to a 
stop. That means no government revenue and no pay for the oil workers. 
Result: anarchy. 

That will be the time for the Tudeh party to take over. And if Iran goes 
to Russia, the West would lose more than Iranian oil. Our whole position 
in the Middle East could crumble. 








Worse yet, U. S.-British differences on how to handle Iran seem to be 





widening. 


PAGE 111 London’s patience is wearing thin. Britons are beginning to think that 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK coninued 





BUSINESS WEEK a fall of Premier Mossadegh‘s government, coupled with a tougher attitude 
JUNE 30, 1951 on their part, might bring more productive negotiations. But Washington 
‘ is afraid that a government crisis in lran would mean chaos. 

Nor is London too worried about the immediate consequences of a cut 
in tran’s oil flow to the West. Preparations have been made, other stocks are 
available. 

° 

With the French elections out of the way, U.S. will press for action 
on German rearmament. Paris will get Washington’s latest ideas once the 
new government settles in, probably about mid-July. 

And although Washington hasn‘t been too hopeful, observers in Paris 
think that France wiil string along this time. Here’s why: 

(1) Political pressure is off the government. Even French officials who 
favored German rearmament blocked action during the recent elections for 
fear it would help the Communists. 

(2) The French are losing interest in the Pleven Plan for an integrated 
European army. If Paris had stuck to this idea, German rearmament would 
be delayed indefinitely because of wrangling. 

(3) French officials now think there may be enough U.S. arms to go 
around in Europe. Last September they argued that every gun that went to 
Germany meant one less for France. 

e 

The Attlee government has decided to go whole-hog on British steel 
nationalization. 

At first, it looked as if the British lron & Steel Federation (which used 
to run the industry) would keep some of its power. For example, it controls 
a company that buys foreign ore and scrap. 

Thus the government has been willing to play ball with the BISF because 
the National Steel Board wanted to take advantage of its experience. But 
now Attlee figures he can’t delay a complete takeover because of pressure 
from left-wing Laborites. 


























U.S. buying policy is getting the blame for the growing weakness in 
sterling-area raw material prices. 

London is especially wrought up over the American effort to knock rs 
tin prices (now $1.06 a Ib., down from a whopping $1.83 last February). 

British producers are sure that such U.S. tactics will cut down world tin 
output. They say that Malayan companies can survive at present prices. 
But many high-cost Bolivian and Indonesian mines will quit. 

London warns that Washington's on-again-off-again use of stockpiling 
to influence prices will make the job of international allocations of key 
commodities a lot tougher—especially in dealings with sterling-area 
producers. 














e 
After months of futile skirmishing, the International Materials Con- 
ference in Washington is beginning to chalk up some progress. 
® The tungsten and molybdenum committee has hammered out a tempo- 
rary allocation scheme for the third quarter, to begin next week. 
@ The copper, lead, and zinc group has recommended a copper-zinc 
allocation plan to begin in the fourth quarter. 
© The pulp and paper committee has made several emergency allocations 


PAGE 112 of newsprint, hopes for an over-all plan by the end of July. 
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BETTER ROADS will help Colombia develop resources, diversify industry. There’s a 
road-building program under way with help from World Bank and U.S. engineers. 


Colombia Bids for Foreign 


New law will allow overseas investors free hand in moving 
funds in and out of country. Diversification of economy is main aim. 


BOGOTA—The Colombian govern- 
ment decided this week to hang out a 
welcome sign for private capital from 
abroad. An upcoming law will give for- 
eign investors the right to put their 
capital into Colombia at will, freely 
transfer the full amount of their profits, 


It's one of the few countries in South 
America that have promising coal de- 
posits. In the Cauca Valley there’s good 
coking coal, but a large investment is 
needed in wash-plants. There are high- 
grade deposits of asbestos in the Antio- 
quia Dept. and good sulfur in the 


and withdraw their capital whenever ,volcanic region in southern Colombia. 


they choose. 
e Aim: Diversification—What the gov- 
ernment wants is enough foreign money 
to speed the diversification of the Co- 
lombian economy. Like its neighbors, 
Peru and Venezuela, Colombia is now 
alive to the fact that it takes more than 
rich resources to attract foreign capital. 
On the surface at least, the new Co- 
lombia law offers everything a foreigner 
could expect these days. The law — 
to old as well as new investments. New 
capital has to be registered with the 
government, but officials will no longer 
screen it to see if it’s “desirable” for the 
Colombian economy or whether it is 
“fugitive” money. 
e Nature Resources Galore-The surface 
has hardly been scratched yet on Co- 
lombia’s natural wealth. Great resources 
of oil, coal, asbestos, sulfur, and timber 
—plus vast areas of rich agricultural land 
—are waiting to be developed. 
Colombia already exports oil, some of 
it to the U.S., but there’s no reason it 
shouldn’t soon sell a lot more abroad. 
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And the woodlands along the Pacific 
coast could undoubtedly provide wood 
pulp for a local paper industry. 

¢ Transportation Wanting—But before 
much can be done about Colombia’s 
natural resources, some solution must 
be found to its biggest economic bottle- 
neck—lack of adequate transport. The 
country is split by the Andes into 
several distinct regions; that makes the 
problem a tough one. A three-year road 
program is now under way with the 
help of a $16.5-million loan from the 
World Bank. American. road-building 
companies have been hired to do the 
job. But this will be only a start. 

¢ Depends on Coftee—Though Colom- 
bia’s financial resources necessarily limit 
the development of its natural wealth, 
the country could make a lot more of 
what it has developed. Take, for ex- 
ample, two of its basic agricultural crops 
—sugar and cotton. Sugar ripens in the 
Cauca Valley, as it does in Peru, twelve 
months a year; it could easily become a 
major export crop. And the country now 


COFFEE brings bulk of export earnings, 
Country is still largely on one-crop basis . . . 


Capital 


imports at least half of its cotton, but 
could grow all it needs. The problem in 
both cases is*to get landowners to use 
their land; many prefer just to leave it 
in pasture, let it appreciate in value. 

Development in all these fields—nat- 
ural deposits, transportation, and agri- 
culture—would give some stability to the 
Colombian economy. ‘Today it is far 
too dependent on coffee. In 1950 cof- 
fee brought in about $305-million, or 
nearly 80% of all export earnings. (Cof- 
fee amounted to 85% of exports to the 
U.S. last year.) 
¢ Can’t It Alone—Since the war 
Colombians have been awake to their 
country’s opportunities and needs. Local 
businessmen talk about the great poten- 
tial of their country much the way 
Brazilians talk of their future. But it’s 
become obvious in the past few years 
that Colombian capital can’t develop 
the country alone. 

For one thing, there’s an over-all 
shortage of funds. Then, the capital 
that is» available tends to shy away 
from long-term investments. Of 310- 
million pesos ($124-million at the off- 
cial rate) invested in Colombia during 
1950, only 60-million pesos went into 
industry; the rest was invested in real 
estate, apartment buildings, office build- 
ings, and the like. 
¢ Postwar Expansion—That does not 
mean there’s been no expansion of in- 
dustry in Colombia since the war. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1950 cement produc- 
tion very nearly doubled (1950 output 
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was 579,000 tons); sugar output went 
up about 95%; and textile production 
gained at least 40%. 

Electric power generated for indus- 
trial use in the country’s eight leading 
industrial centers rose from 116-million 
kwh. in 1945 to 221-million kwh. in 
1950. Power output, though, is still 
far behind demand, especially in the in- 
dustrial centers of Medellin and Cali. 
¢ Foreign Capital Helped—Foreign bus- 
iness has played its part in Colombia's 
postwar expansion. But not much new 
foreign money has gone into manufac- 
turing in the postwar period. It’s a 
safe guess that total foreign capital in 
manufacturing is well below $100- 
million. 

A roll call of foreign companies al- 
ready operating in Colombia includes 
many U.S. concerns. Some of them 
are B. F. Goodrich Co., Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Coca-Cola Co., Men- 
nen Co., Elizabeth Arden, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Abbott Labora- 


tories (which has an expansion program 
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under way in Cali), and Corning Glass 
Works. 

One of the newcomers to Colombia 
is the Celanese Corp. of America. Cel- 
anese recently teamed up with local 
capital to raise 20-million pesos for an 
acetate rayon plant at Cali, booming in- 
dustrial center in the Cauca Yalley. 

Now that U.S. capital is to get a 

better break in Colombia, it looks as if 
E. R. Squibb will push ahead with plans 
for a plant in Cali. (Squibb already has 
bought land there.) And Sears, Roe- 
buck may well decide that this is the 
time to go through with its project 
for a store in Bogota. 
e Five-Year Needs—An estimate of Co- 
lombia’s industrial investment needs 
over the next five years has been made 
by Lauchlin Currie, head of a World 
Bank mission to Colombia. Currie fig- 
ures that the country needs 750-million 
pesos (a large part in dollars) invested 
in industry between 1951 and 1955. 

Here are some of Currie’s estimates, 
industry by industry: $2-million plus 








Cleveland Gets Bargain From Abroad 


Clevelaid’s city fathers are pleased with their 
foreign buying. This mammoth casting— 
being unloaded at the Port of Cleveland—is 
part of a 25,000-kw. to 32,500-kw. turbo- 
generator for the city’s municipal light 
plant. Two of them were built for Cleve- 
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land by Brown, Boveri, Ltd., Switzerland’s 
largest manufacturer of electrical equipment. 
Brown, Boveri beat out stiff U.S. compe- 
tition from General Electric, Westinghouse, 
and AllisChalmers to get the $1,180,000 
order, saved Cleveland around $360,000. 


L-myillion pesos to expand and moderm- 
ize Colombia’s largest woolen mill, now 
in French hands; $1l-million and 2-mil- 
lion pesos for the shoe industry; $3.5- 
million and 1.5-million pesos for the 
sugar industry. Fats and oils, glass, 
chemicals, and paper need dollar and 
peso investments of about the same 
order. 

¢ Rules for Investors—Colombian gov- 
ernment officials and businessmen are 
urging two rules on potential American 
investors: (1) Invest in a line where you 
make use of Colombian resources rather 
than foreign raw materials; (2) take in 
local capital if you can interest the 
right group of Colombian investors. 

The Celanese Corp. broke the first 
rule, since it must import its cellulose. 
But Celanese has followed the second 
to the letter: It’s working on a 51-49 
basis with a group that has been its 
biggest customer in Colombia. 

e Labor Legislation—One of the things 
prospective American investors soon 
learn in Colombia is that you can’t 
judge labor costs just by the level of 
wages. Like every other Latin Ameri- 
can country, Colombia has gone in for 
advanced social legislation. Labor’s 
“fringe benefits’”—paid vacations, sever- 
ance pay, pensions, etc.—equal on the 
average 60% of take-home and in some 
cases run as high as 100%. 

¢ Government Intervention—But Amer- 
icans in Colombia aren’t so worried by 
the trend of labor legislation as by 
increasing signs of government partici- 
pation in industry. The Instituto de 
lomento Industrial has helped finance, 
ustially on a part-ownership basis, more 
than a dozen industrial ventures. Al- 
though some of these have been suc- 
cessful, a number of them have flopped 
badly. And this development agency is 
now building a big feftilizer plant, has 
taken on the job of exploiting the 
country’s coal resources. 

Against American advice, the govern- 
ment is also pushing ahead with a steel 
mill at Paz del Rio in the northeast 
(BW—Mar.24’51,p151). 

At the moment, though, the trend 
toward government intervention in bus- 
iness is not too strong in Colombia. 
And the trend might easily be checked, 
maybe reversed, if foreign capital now 
moves into Colombia to help-develop 
the country’s resources, to make it less 
dependent on coffee exports. As things 
stand now, any big slump in world de- 
mand for coffee would push the gov- 
ernment more into business. 
¢ Feuding—The one big shadow over- 
hanging the Colombian economy is 
political unrest. The country’s two 
chief parties, Conservatives (in power) 
and Liberals, are feuding bitterly. In 
the rural areas of eastern Colombia, 
law and order have broken down seri- 
ously, and agricultural production has 
been drastically cut. 
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the revolutionary new freight car 


Soon you will be able to ship 
by Unicet—the first really 
new freight car in 52 years. 
Built to carry goods with 
greater safety and economy, 
UNICEL is stronger because of 
new design features based on 
20th century engineering 
principles; lighter because 
new construction techniques 
utilize the advantages of mod- 


ern methods of lamination. 


Unicel has been thoroughly 

pre-tested on the road and in 
the laboratory. It is now under- 

going official road tests on a miele: 
one of the nation’s 

; @More durable, UNICEL costs less 
largest railroads. 
to operate, maintain. 
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For full information now—wurite: 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, inc. 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lll. © 230 Park Avenue, New York 











| 


locate | i = 


christen i. 


Where your EXECUTIVE 
PERSONNEL will find pleas- 
ant homes, excellent edu- 
cational and recreational 
facilities, and save money, too. 
For full details write 
Arthur M. Field, Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT 


BOARD Charleston, S$. C. 
CITY OF FRESH WATER UNLIMITED 
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For full inf t drop a note 
with Nan and A 
Alliance Electric Works Ltd. 
145 Bates Rd. Montreal, Canada 
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OFFER 

POSITION 
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SPECIAL BUSINESS SERVICE 

COMMERCIAL or INDUSTRIAL 
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FINANCING 


You can offer—or seek—them 
faster and better, through an in- 
expensive advertisement in the 
“clues”—the classified advertis- 
ing section of Management Men’s 
magazine—BUSINESS WEEK. 





Delegates Discuss Prescription 


The U.S. businessman and _his 
counterpart abroad have been nourished 
on business philosophies that have little 
in common. They frequently tackle 
broad trade questions and day-to-day 
management decisions from different 
angles. The only time there is a mix- 
ture of ideas is when the two hash over 
common problems together. 

Last week more than 500 business 
leaders, from 27 nations, headed for 
home after just such a powwow. The 
International Chamber of Commerce— 
since 1919 the world forum of business- 
men—had wound up its 13th biannual 
Congress at Lisbon, Portugal. 

e Inspiration—and Port—During the 
week-long session, the ICC delegates 


sat through long—sometimes boring— 
hours of meetings and study groups, 
drafting a slew of high-sounding resolu- 
tions aimed at economic cooperation 
in a rearming world (top picture). The 
resolutions will be carried home to their 
respective governments and presented to 
the United Nations where the ICC 
is a consultant. 

Equally important, the delegates had 
an opportunity for informal interna‘ 
tional shoptalk. (Bottom picture, left 
to right: Sweden’s Nils Soderstrom, 
Germany’s Richard Merton, and 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., of the United 
States.) 

A lot of the talk was mellowed by fine 
port wines, Lisbon’s brilliant sunshine, 
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and parties galore thrown by the ICC’s 
Portuguese hosts. 
¢ Rearmament Was No. 1 Problem— 
Key question before the first post-Korea 
ICC Congress was rearmament: how 
to build defense muscle without scut- 
tling economic recovery and develop- 
ment. There are plenty of problems. 
The West’s economic system is creak- 
ing under a load of nationalist and 
protectionist restrictions; in Europe, 
especially, productivity is low, and wages 
are chronically out of line with prices. 
The U.S. delegates—backstopped by 
speeches of visiting bigwigs like Paul 
Hoffman and William R. Herod (BW— 
May26’51,p157)—pushed the doctrine 
of increased productivity as the only 
salvation. They flailed against the old 
European custom of “private business 
agreements’—cartels. ‘They called for 
the sacking of exchange restrictions, 
quotas, and tariffs that gum up interna- 
tional trade. They hit at*the possibility 
of upward revaluation of European cur- 
rencies in relation to the dollar (BW— 
Jun.23’51,p157). 
¢ Some Discord—There was plenty of 
disagreement—overt and behind the 
scenes. Many foreign businessmen, 
comfortable with small production 
runs and high unit prices, were leery 
of an all-out productivity drive. There 
was the usual ICC “agreement to dis- 
agree” on cartels; Europeans defended 
them as useful and often necessary. 
¢ But in General They Agreed—There 
were important meetings of minds, too. 
All hands approved the lowering of 
restrictions on trade as a means to curb 
inflation. British spokesmen talked of 
gradual convertibility of the pound. 
And everyone promised to work hard 
on international allocations of raw ma- 
terials, increasing private investment in 
underdeveloped areas, and rearmament. 


El Salvador Acts 
On Development Plan 


International development operations 
can bring results in a hurry .if a nation 
puts genuine backing behind new proj- 
ects. 

iLast year, two engineers from the 
Armour Research Foundation of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology spent 
cight weeks in E] Salvador studying 
possible economic improvements there. 
They looked over the country’s re- 
sources, figured out how existing indus- 
tries might be refurbished and new 
ones begun. 

Just a year after their visit, El Salva- 
dor had acted on seven of the sugges- 
tions: 

e The government has asked for 
and received U.S. Point 4 help to set 
up a vocational school. 

¢ Legislation is being drafted to 
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Production set-up 


changing 





If your plant may be making other 
products soon, you should follow the 
example of Borg Warner Corporation’s 
Pesco Products Division. 

This manufacturer of hydraulic 
equipment recently built a new plant 
at Bedford, Ohio. Into its plant was 
built Trumbull FLEx-a-POWER—the 
flexible bus distribution system for 
electric power, built in standard steel- 
encased sections for easy coupling. 

Whatever new machine arrangements 


power outlets 
stay the same 





Pesco may require, FLEX-A-POWER is 
ready. Usually, there’s a take-off within 
an arm’s length—FVK plug-in busway 
with 15 outlets every ten feet or LTG 
busway, the continuous outlet to feed 
fluorescent lighting or small power 
tools. If not, the FLEX-A-POWER sections 
are quickly relocated. No rewiring 
needed, shutdown time minimized. 

FLEX-A-POWER, like many Trumbull 
products, is in short supply due to de- 
fense demands, but— 


IT’S A TRUMBULL PRODUCT THAT’S WORTH WAITING FOR 


TRUMBULL(T) ELECTRIC 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Plainville, Conn. 


FLEX-A-POWER (bus distribution) . . . CENTR-A-POWER (control centers and switchboards) 
--- CONTROLITE (stage and auditorium lighting switchboards) .;.circvit breakers... switches, etc. 
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(' I ul y \\ @ TO THE SOLUTION OF 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every other week—closes 12 days in advance. 
line ($2.25 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
count 2 words for box number. 


average words as line; 





rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





Rate—$4.50 per 
Allow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Vacant— 


ae eer Ye 
Special assistant to the saies manager; Excellent 
opportunity for graduate chemical engineer 
who has had experience in market analysis on 
new products. Will work as assistant to sales 
manager of chemical company with eventual 
opportunity to become product manager. Please 
submit complete resume of previous experience 
and salary requirements. Box 9964 





Exceptional opportunity for man interested in 
Sales Management and direct mail selling to 
buy a part interest in a well established, profit- 
able business, operating in 48 States, selling 
copyrighted necessities (Repeat items) to busi- 
Bess places by means of an exclusive, success- 
ful, merchandising pian Substantial salary 
to right man. Will sell one-half interest, on 
terms if desired, to man capable of taking over 
active management Please submit brief 
resume of your business background, and 
amount available for down payment, for 
further details Edward D. Lewis, Attorney, 
P, O. Box 612, Indianapolis, Ind. 


————— Positions Wanted 


Sales Manager-District Manager; offers you 
twenty years’ successful experience engineering 
sales, metal products, construction material. 
Now employed Box 1167. 

E. ive—Eq t Engineer, “(M.E.), , experi- 
ence in design ” proce urement, construction, in- 
terplant coordination, personnel, and cost con- 
trol, with major Gas Turbine Manufacturer 
Desire location west. Available Aug. 1. Box 
1156. 





MBA Business Man- 
Exper - need. 
Box 116 


Executive—BA Economics; 
agement and industrial relations 
Consider foreign employn 1ent 


india. UCLA graduate in Business Administra- 
tion and Production Management Available 
to develop your Business in India on return 
Box 1170 ; 


Airline Pilot, 35, employed by major overseas 
carrier desires position with company or can- 
rier operating within the U. S. 6000 hour plus. 
airline transport rating, naViga or’s license, 250 
ocean crossings, 60 as Captain, 1800 hours in 
flying boats, radio engineer Box 1044, 


16 yrs. agric. 


Prof. farm ons peat grad., 


expertom ‘ Box 108 

Merchandise Sales Executive—Variety chain spe- 
cialist—desires change tc private company 
now with consultants—1 years’ experience 
Box 1062. : ; 


Controller-Office Manager available immedi- 
ately—for medium size firm. Broad experience 
in purchasing, production controls, union nego- 
tiations, young personable college grad. (ac- 
counting-management major) Box 1111, 


Methods and Procedures Analyst—Accountant— 
Auditor College graduate—age 38 Desire 
executive or junior executive position in South- 
west. Box 1045 


Qualified Industrial Engineer ‘(Teron | Grod.) seeks 

veers an xe assignment 
uen spe 8s 

es gs anish) Mid-July. 


wat 1erican 


Visiting ne 2, 


establish an industrial bank, plus a 
research laboratory to serve business 
and agriculture. 

¢ Expansion of the cotton textile 
industry has been blueprinted. 

e El Salvador’s first modern shoe 
factory is in the works, along with legis- 
Jation to repeal import restrictions on 
shoe machinery. 

¢ A bill has been passed to grant 
free entry of fishing vessels to E] Salva- 
dor’s ports. There are other concessions 
to help encourage large-scale fishing and 
canning operations. 








Employment Service 
Executives—Contemplating a Change? Your per- 


sonal requirements met thru our flexible pro- 
cedures, with full protection of your present 
position. We. have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for you 
Defails on request. Jepson Executive Service. 


(Est. 1939), 1086 Porter Bldg., Kansas City 2. 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted —— 
Wanted Variety Chain Store Lines—merchan- 


dising sales agents—20 years syndicates only 
strong contacts—best references. Box 1063. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


lations? An House organs. 
= yr ere Manuals. Catalogues. Ad'ver- 
tisements. Scripts. Technical material a spe- 
cialty. Write Overseas Business Services, 
McGraw-Hill International Corporation, 330 
West 42, New York 18, N. Y. 


Send us your product knocked down, we assem- 
ble, pack, and ship. Light assemblies. Penna. 
plant close to eastern markets, Box 1042, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A Proven Investment—Fiorida 44-unit oceanfront 
tourist colony. Superb location. Past performn- 
ance assures 14% net. Excellent opportunity for 
long term capital gain. Price $375,000. Cash re- 
quired $200,000. Richard Rodgers, Reg. Broker. 
Rt. 1, Box 494, Dept. A, Pompano Beach, Fia. 
monutecturers—Lo. town pop. 8500 
r oil and sugar cane area, wants you. 
inducements would you need? Porche 

Motor Co., Thibodaux, Louisiana, 


A hedge in n farming plus good chance for capital 

gain. A very specialized form of agriculture 

is about to emerge from a depression all its 
Write Consultant, Box 315, North Carver, 
Not a realtor. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


Property in Cologne, Germany for sale, industrial 
property within a mile from the center of 
Cologne on the left bank of the Rhine, com- 
prising two story office and factory buildings 
in sound condition including cellars, boiler 
house, etc. Total floor area 43,000 square feet, 
Write Box 1175. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


———— _ Market Research ——————— 


McGRAW-HILL RESEARC S 
Specialists in industrial Marketing Research. De- 
termine for specific products — markets, market 
potentials, relative importance dst states, counties 
or territories. Fee basis. Writ 

| ag Spurr, Director—330 Ww. “42nd S., A. FE 
} 18, N. Y. 














A GOOD HABIT 


is any habit which can benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 





Write for further information to: 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 
Section, BUSINESS WEEK 


Clues 














BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





A junket to the U.S. is being planned 
for 200 top-brass European _business- 
men next fall. ECA is sponsoring the 
trip as part of its productivity program, 
promises to bring nothimg less than 
owners, presidents, and board chairmen 
to see the business sights in the U.S. 

e 
Expansion in Mexico: Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.’s Mexican subsidiary—Pro- 
ductos Pittsburgh de Mexico—will build 
a paint factory near Mexico City, to be 
in operation by yearend. It’s Pitts- 
burgh’s first manufacturing operation 
in Mexico. . . . Procter & Gamble de 
Mexico has a $3-million factory under 
way outside Mexico City to make Tide 
and Dreft. P&G officials plan factories 
in four or five other. Latin American 
countries, too. 

e 
Iceland—smallest of the Atlantic Pact 
nations—has received the World Bank’s 
first nondollar loan. It’s $2,450,000 
worth of British pounds, French francs, 
Norwegian and Danish kroner to ex- 
pand local electric power capacity. 

® 
Buenos Aires will have its first com- 
mercial TV station soon. International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., which 
just signed up to install a station in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, will engineer and 
equip the BA station. 

6 
Du Pont and Israeli investors are dick- 
ering about setting up a large nylon 
products plant in Israel. Rumor has 
it that du Pont is thinking about pro- 
moting several other operations there, 
too. 

° 
Pakistan plans: The government wants 
to buy $42-million worth of machinery 
for steam powerplants within the next 
two or three. years. A Pakistani official 
is on his way to the U.S. and Britain 
to line up prospective suppliers. . 
Japanese businessmen have been in- 
vited to set up shop in Pakistan, with 
the help of local capital. Diesel en- 
gines, eléctric motors are mentioned as 
possible items for manufacture there. 
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Feud Down Under 


Australian-Japanese trade 
impasse is holding up both 
countries. And it affects potential 
iron ore shipments to U.S. 


Australia needs Japanese construction 
materials and steel products to house its 
booming crop of immigrants, build new 
plants to keep the immigrants busy. 
Japan needs Australian iron ore and 
scrap steel to feed its convalescent steel 
industry. You’d think there would be 
the makings of a profitable swap. 
¢ No—But there isn’t. The trouble is 
that there’s little love lost between the 
two countries—as the U.S. found when 
it was hammering out the Japanese 
peace treaty. Australia’s economic policy 
toward Japan insists that nothing may 
be bought in Japan that can be obtained 
elsewhere. Import licenses are issued 
only for steel products, cement, veneer, 
plywood. ‘Typical “Made in Japan” 
geegaws are barred from Australian shop 
windows. And exports to Japan are lim- 
ited to a trickle of wool and foodstuffs. 

The Japanese—almost on their own as 
a sovereign nation—are now beginning 
to get tough, too. Shipments of badly 
needed construction materials bound for 
Australia have been mysteriously held 
up. , Japanese steel bigwigs, cut off from 
their traditional ore supplies on the 
Chinese mainland, hint broadly that 
they can’t produce steel out of thin air— 
and why doesn’t Australia cooperate? 
¢ Political Dynamite—The answer is 
politics. Sending scrap and iron to 
Japan is political dynamite Down 
Under; Prime Minister Robert Gordon 
Menzies is still trying to live down the 
nickname ‘Pig Iron Bob,” acquired 
when he allowed scrap and iron sales to 
Japan pre-Pearl Harbor. Today vet- 
erans’ organizations and left-wing labor 
groups are dead set against any re- 
newed trade in those commodities. 
¢ U.S. Involved—Actually, the Aus- 
tralian-Japanese feud may be cutting 
off extra ore supplies for the U.S. In 
the middle 30’s, a Japanese mining com- 
pany and H. A. Brassert & Co.—a U. S. 
engineering firm—joined forces to de- 
velop rich iron deposits in western 
Australia. The output was to go to 
Japan. But before the project could 
get rolling, Australia ruined the fran- 
chise by clamping an embargo on all 
iron shipments. 

With an eye on U.S. iron ore needs, 
Brassert has been trying since the war to 
revive the franchise, figuring on a profit- 
able dollar trade. But the Australians are 
adamant. The thought that Japan might 
someday ask for a share in the ore is 
enough to make Australia stick to its 
guns, 
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P. R. MALLORY & CO., 
Agency—Ajtkin-Kynett Co. 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. .108-109 
McLAURIN-JONES CO. 
Agency-—Hoag & Provandie, Inc. 
MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO 
Agency—0O’ Grady- meet Inc. 
MICHIGAN EXERESS, NC 
Agency—John B. Van Soewten Agency 
mrcre pariaia DIV. MINNEAPOLIS- 


Agency—Hamilton Adv. Agency, Inc. 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO.. 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 
mennee CALCULATING MACHINE CO., 
Agency—H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Richards, Iné. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO 
Agency—Gardner Advertising Co. 
NATIONAL GYPSUM CO 39 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc, 
marieeet PAINT, VARNISH & LACQUER 


Agency-—Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

NEBRASKA Sart ay Div 
Agency—Ayers,Adv,, 

PACIFIC opeumineniae Pa ae 
Agency Brisacher, Wheeler & 

PHULGD CORP. coe noc isves ccetscoccssccocce 104 
Agency—Hutchins Adv, Co., 

H: K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 

(QUAKER RUBBER DIV,)..........+0.. 53 

Agency—The Albert P. Hill Co., Inc. 

PRESSED STEEL CAR CO 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 

THE RAULANS- BORG gy G 
Agency-—George Brodsky, 

ennai STEEL CORP 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 

REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY.. 
Agency—Price, Robinson & Frank, 

JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS CO 
Agency—Beatty, & Oliver, Inc. 

SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Agency—Long Advertising Service 

SHAKEPROOF, INC. 
Agency—Waldie & Briggs, I 

SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORP 77 
Agency—Howard Swink Advertising Agency, Inc. 

SINCLAIR OIL CORP 
Agency— Doremus & Co. 

STANDARD PLASTICS CO............ erccece 52 
Agency—The Blaine Co., Adv. 

THE STANDARD PRODUCTS CO 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

THE STANDARD REGISTER CO.... 
Agency—Geyer, Newell & Ganger, inc. 

STATE OF MINN. BUSINE RESEARCH 

& DEVEL —— DE 

Agency—Dawvid, Inc. 

TRUMBULL en alg? By co 
Agency—James Thos, arg Co. 

TURNER consrRucrion co 
Agency—Walter Weir, Inc. 

UNITED STATES ENVELOPE vag 
Agency--Wm, B. Remington, I 

WEST haat yg ned pod 
Agency—G. M. Basford 

WESTERN UNION soi he co 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc, 


WESTINGHOUSE FLECTRIC CORP. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Ine. 


THE WRELAR® co 
Agency— Power and Condon 


DAVID WHITE CO 7 
Agency—Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc., Inc. 




















THE TREND 


A Challenge: Communist Voting in Europe 


The Communists are still strong in Western Europe. 
Recent elections in France and Italy have proved it. 

In France, last week, the Communists failed to sell 
the French people on a break with the Atlantic alli- 
ance (BW —Jun.23’51,p19). But they received about 
25% of the popular vote, very little less than in 1946. 

In Italy the municipal elections were held on three 
consecutive Sundays. The last vote took place June 10. 
When the results were all in, the Communists and 
their stooges received 36.9% of the total ballots cast. 
This was a gain for the left-wing bloc, which got 32% 
of the vote in 1948. 


Communism vs. Marshall Aid 


The elections point up a major weakness in the 
Atlantic alliance. In two of the leading countries, 
Communist parties remain strong enough to delay 
progress even under peaceful conditions and to present 
a rear-guard menace in time of war. 

It is easy—and perhaps natural—for Americans to 
be disturbed by this continued display of Communist 
strength in Europe. Where, we may ask, are the 
democratic gains that we expected from billions of 
dollars of economic aid? 
.another $8.5-billion of assistance. Taxpayers are entitled 
to some assurance that this will produce results. 

Actually, our aid has produced important results, 
despite the fact that Commuinist parties are still big 
vote getters. We would like to reduce the Communist 
vote, of course. We can feel fairly certain, though, that 
we have kept the vote from getting bigger. But votes 
are only one of their weapons. The great accomplish- 
ment of Marshall Plan aid has been to keep the Com- 
munists from illegally seizing power through fear, 
despair, and apathy on the part of other Europeans. 

When the Marshall Plan was announced in 1947, 
nearly all Europe—Frauce and Italy particularly—was on 
the verge of economic collapse. And this, in turn, 
threatened political anarchy. It was _touch-and-go 
whether strikes and riots, led by Communists, would 
force out the democratically elected governments and 
make it easy for communism to take over. The major- 
ity of the people were not Communist then, as they 
are not now. But many were too miserable to care. 

Today economic-conditions in Europe are better than 
before World War II, thanks to the Marshall Plan. 
And the rise in living standards has brought a deter- 
mination to resist Communists from within or without. 
The Communist parties are still strong. But nowhere 
in Western Europe is there fear of revolution. And the 
nations of Western Europe have joined with us, under 
the North Atlantic Treaty.-Organization, to build an 
armed force capable of deterring Soviet aggression. In 
1947 Europe had neither the means nor the will to 
take such a step. 
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Congress is now considering 


These are real gains. They fall far short of victory, 
to be sure. It will be many years before the Com- 
munist vote in Europe is reduced to insignificance, just 
as it will be years before the defense of the West is 
absolutely secure in a military sense. But considering 
the magnitude of the contest, we have done well to gain 
this much, 

Looking back on three years of foreign aid, we can 
learn these lessons for the long pull ahead: 

(1) Communism in Europe is too strong to be defeated 
in one election, or a few elections. We must be pre- 
pared to help our allies resist this threat for 10, 15, 
perhaps 20 years. There will be many elections in 
that. time. 

(2) Economic aid does help. It has permitted moder- 
ate governments to stay in power and to undertake 
some rearmament, even though none of these govern- 
ments is yet really strong. 

(3) The European governments must concentrate 
more strongly on reducing unemployment. This was 
done in France. And the Communist vote went down. 
The problem was not met in Italy. 

The large Communist votes this month do not mean 
our aid program has failed. They do mean the job 
ahead is still a big one. 


Tax by Subtraction 


Apparently the withholding, tax system is to be 


extended to interest, dividends, and royalties. People 
who “forget” to report them when filling out income 
tax blanks will have their memories jogged by the sub- 
traction of a 20% tax at the source. The Treasury esti- 
mate is that approximately $350-million more will come 
flowing in. 

Who collects this pot of gold and hands it over? 
Business. What will the collecting cost business? Nobody 
knows. Washington thinks that because no individual 
returns are needed in this new operation the additional 
cost will be small. 

But it is a symptom of the prevailing bureaucratic fog 
that no one has taken the trouble to find out. No one 
knows how the costs will compare with the expected 
gain. Business does the collecting. Washington gets 
the taxes relatively free of charge and can enjoy the 
illusion that they cost nothing to gather in. 

Business knows better. The cost of collecting income 
taxes on wages, social security deductions, and all the 
rest is regularly figured as an item of business expense. 
So will be the cost of this new operation. Like the old 
ones, it will become part of the cost of goods paid for 
by the customer. He, in his cther shirt, is the taxpayer 
who, paying his tithe, must in addition pay to have it . 
taken from him. That he does it unknowingly is sup- 
posed to dull the pain. 
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FAFNIR economy packages 


Would you like to add the advantages of ball bearings 
Typical Fafnir “packaged” 
ball-bearing units for 


textile machinery. feeling that a changeover would involve extra work or 


to your machines or equipment? Maybe you've passed them up, 


parts — machining, special housings, lubricating systems. 
Tape Tension Pulley With Fafnir Economy Packages, it’s easier than you think 
to equip with ball bearings. These units are complete with 
housings, seals and shields . . . all ready to slip into place 
on an amazing variety of machines and equipment. They require 
Slasher Cylinder Unit no shouldering, threading, lock nuts or adapter devices. Take 
textile machinery, for example there’s a Fafnir Packaged Unit 
for practically every turning point on over 60 types of machines. 
Whether you're in textiles or any other industry, a few min- 
utes spent with a Fafnir engineer may bring forth an Economy 
Open Soaper Right End Unit Package which gives you all the advantages of ball bearings 


at minimum cost. The Fafnir Company, New Britain, Conn. 
Bale Breaker Shaft Unit 
~ Apron Adjusting Bracket MOST COMPLETE 




















7) THE _ LOCK WASHER 7 TWO iz ARTS 
CAN’T DROP OFF —BUT IS FREE TO ROTATE - * : ae ait bys AS 











DRIVING 1S EASIER AND FASTER BECAUSE 
KEPS SPIN FREELY ON THE BOLT! 


EVERY NUT IS LOCKED TIGHT WITH 
THE RIGHT SIZE LOCK WASHER! 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE KEPS 
DATA BOOK AND SAMPLES. 


es : DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
as ¢ a é, aN “3501 North Keeler Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
ists» we Ge eve : Canada Illinois Tools Lid., Toronto, Ont. 
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hp ‘were GREAT RESOURCES PLUS A FREE ECONOMY MADE THIS BUSINESS POSSIBLE! 
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